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MAY,  192S 


(DECEMBER  25.  1867 -MARCH  24,  1928) 


By  the  recent  untiinely  death  of  Dr.  Manoel  de  Oliveira  Lima 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  for  a  numher  of  years  he  had 
made  his  home,  Brazil  has  lost  a  distinguished  son,  Ihero- 
America  a  sympathetic  and  forceful  interpreter  and  historian, 
and  intellectual  reciprocity  among  the  Americas  an  eminent  and 
devoted  advocate. 

Born  in  the  city  of  Pernamhuco  Decemher  25,  1867,  the  son  of 
Luiz  de  Oliveira  and  Maria  Benedicta  (de  Miranda),  he  was  taken 
while  still  a  child  to  Portugal  where,  upon  the  completion  of  his 
preparatory  studies,  he  entered  the  University  of  Lisbon  from  which 
he  was  gi-aduated  with  high  honors  (Faculty  of  Letters  and  Philoso¬ 
phy)  at  an  unusually  early  age. 

Although  his  spirit  was  largely  formed  in  Portugal  and  his  educa¬ 
tion  rounded  and  perfected  in  the  most  advanced  centers  of  European 
learning,  Oliveira  Lima  never  forgot  the  land  of  his  birth,  to  which 
he  returned  repeatedly  for  rest,  study,  and  recreation,  and  in  which 
a  numher  of  his  most  important  works  were  written.  It  was  in 
Brazil,  too,  where  he  mairied  Flora  de  Cavalcanti  de  Albuquerque, 
daughter  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Brazilian  families,  also  of 
Pernambuco. 

Dr.  de  Oliveira’s  predilection  for  history,  language,  and  interna¬ 
tional  law  early  marked  him  for  the  diplomatic  service  of  his  country, 
and  between  1891  and  1901  he  held  the  following  positions:  Second 
secretary,  Brazilian  Legation  in  Portugal;  second  secretary,  (lermany; 
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first  secretary,  United  States;  first  secretary,  Great  Britain;  and 
Minister  to  Japan.  In  1903  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  Peru,  but 
did  not  serve,  heading,  instead,  the  special  mission  dealing  with  the 
Brazilian- Venezuelan  boundary  question,  w'hich  was  settled  in  1905. 
In  1908  be  was  appointed  Minister  to  Belgium  and  Sweden.  Re¬ 
tiring  from  the  service  in  1912,  he  spent  some  little  time  in  London, 
leaving  in  1915  for  the  United  States,  where  he  had  been  appointed 
lecturer  and  visiting  professor  in  Harvard  University.  In  1916  he 
went  to  Brazil,  there  to  devote  himself  for  a  number  of  years  to  literary 
work,  returning  to  Washington  in  1920,  where,  in  1923,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  international  law  in  the  Catholic  University,  a 
position  he  continued  to  hold  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  March,  1924,  Dr.  Oliveira  Lima,  presented  his  valuable  library 
of  40,000  volumes,  the  result  of  40  years  of  careful  selection,  to  the 
Catholic  University  of  Washington,  Madame  de  Oliveira  Lima  being 
associated  with  him  in  this  generous  act.  The  gift  of  this  almost  price¬ 
less  Portuguese  library  was  made  in  the  hope  that  “it  may  become  at 
once  a  living  center  of  study,  research,  and  publication  in  the  vast 
domains  of  Latin-American  language,  law',  government,  and  ad¬ 
ministration;  in  social  science  and  education;  in  religion  and  theology; 
in  natural  and  applied  science;  in  antiquities  and  ethnology;  and  in 
every  kind  of  knowledge  and  endeavor  that  tends  to  lift  our  common 
American  mankind  to  higher  levels,  spiritual  and  material,  believing 
with  Silvio  Pellico  that  men  have  never  hated  one  another  except 
because  they  did  not  know  each  other.”  * 

Dr.  Oliveira  Lima  was  the  author  of  a  long  series  of  w'orks  on  inter¬ 
national  law,  Brazilian  and  Portuguese  history  and  literature,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned :  Pernambuco,  sen  desenvolvimento  historico; 
Aspectos  da  litteratura  colonial  brasUeira;  Nos  Estados  Unidos,  Impres- 
soes  politicos  e  sociaes;  Alemoria  sobre  o  descobrimento  do  Brasil  e 
primeiras  negociagdes  diplomaticas  a  que  deu  origem;  Relagao  dos 
manuscriptos  do  Museu  Britannico  de  interesse  para  o  Brasil;  Jose 
Bonifacio  e  o  movimento  da  Independencia;  Pan-Americanismo:  Bolivar- 
Monroe-Boosevelt;  Causas  diplomaticas;  Dom  Jodo  VI  no  Brazil;  La 
langue  portugaise:  La  literature  brisilienne;  Evolugdo  historica  da 
America  Latina  comparada  com  a  da  America  Ingleza.  He  was  also 
an  indefatigable  contributor  to  numerous  literary  and  historical 
reviews  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe  and,  moreover,  one 
of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Brazilian  Academy  of  Letters. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  takes  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  its  deep  sympathy  with  the  grief-stricken  widow  and 
other  members  of  the  bereaved  family  who  mourn  the  passing  of  this 
distinguished  diplomat,  historian,  man  of  letters  and  bibliophile. 

'  .Address  of  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Shahan  on  accepting,  on  behalf  of  the  Catholic  University,  the  de  Oliveira 
Lima  library. 


I  Thr  following  article  is  pariicnlarlg  timelg  in  tietc  of  the  fact  that  a  reeolution  recommending  the  creation  of  a 
Pan  American  luetitute  of  History  and  Geography,  with  ohjectices  closely  resembling  those  of  the  "Centro 
de  Estudios  Historicos"  in  Madrid,  was  approved  recently  by  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States.  A  close  study  of  the  aims  and  achierements  of  the  Madrid  entity  would  undoubtedly  prove 
extremely  illuminating. — Editor’s  note.] 

By  Dr.  Homero  SERfs 

Secretary,  Centro  de  E-dudios  Hiittoricon 

The  principal  end  for  which  the  Junta  Para  Ainpliacidn  de 
Estudios  e  Invest igaciones  Cientificas  was  created,”  says 
the  royal  decree  which  founded  the  Centro  de  Estudios 
Historicos  de  Madrid,  “is  the  fostering  of  scientific 
research  within  Spain,  using  the  elements  that  exist  in  this  country 
and  those  that  our  fellowships  in  foreign  lands  may  bring.  It  is  a 
question  of  studying  the  problems  that  concern  us  most  vitally, 
not  only  because  their  proximity  must  arouse  greater  interest,  hut 
that  since  the  sources  are  on  our  own  soil  it  is  our  duty  not  to  let 
foreigners  monopolize  their  discovery. 

“Moreover,  it  is  our  wish  to  attract  the  youths  that  leave  our 
universities  with  a  particular  vocation  and  preparation,  and  to  obtain 
the  scientific  formation  of  coming  generations  by  means  of  a  work  of 
collaboration  with  our  investigators.  To  obtain  these  high  aims  it 
has  been  thought  necessary  to  create  study  centers  and  lalxiratories 
organized  and  directed  by  the  said  junta  as  an  efficient  means  of 
education  for  science  and  of  preparation  for  the  students  who  are  to 
go  to  foreign  lands,  as  adequate  elements  to  create  an  atmosphere 
where  individual  efforts  shall  be  increased  an  hundredfold  and  where 
each  year  shall  bring  forth  an  interesting  production  of  scientific  and 
literary  work. 

“The  historical  studies  are  an  excellent  field  for  a  first  attempt  or 
trial,  whether  attention  be  centered  on  their  evident  flourishing 
among  us  within  the  last  few  years,  or  on  the  interest  which  our 
language,  literature,  history,  and  art  have  awakened  at  the  present 
time  throughout  the  world — an  interest  very  apparent  to  those  who 
know  the  literary  output,  the  courses  on  these  subjects  given  in  the 
universities  of  the  most  impKirtant  nations,  and  the  number  of 
foreigners  who  officially  or  privately,  separately  or  in  groups,  work 
in  our  archives,  museums,  monuments,  and  ruins.  .  .  . 

“As  for  the  plan  of  this  institution  it  is  necessary  alx^ve  all  that  it 
be  given  the  necessary  flexibility,  so  that  its  functioning  at  any 

>  Reprinted,  by  permission,  from  Art  and  Archaeology,  March,  1928. 
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moment  may  adapt  itself  to  the  complex  nature  of  its  aim  and  to  the 
numher  and  condition  of  the  elements  that  depend  upon  it.” 

Therefore,  the  Centro  de  Estudios  Histdricos  was  created  March  18, 
1910,  under  the  auspices  of  the  junta,  hy  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Education,  with  the  following  hy-laws: 

Article  1.  In  virtue  of  the  proposition  of  the  Junta  para  Amplia- 
eion  de  Estudios  e  Investigaciones  Cientificas  and  of  article  54  of  its 
by-laws,  a  “Center  of  Historical  Studies”  is  created  with  the  object 
of  promoting  scientific  research  in  our  national  history  in  every  sphere 
of  learning. 
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The  center  shall  have  special  charge  of ; 

1.  Investigation  of  sources,  preparing  the  publication  of  critical 
editions  of  unedited  documents  of  those  defectively  published  (such 
as  chronicles,  literary  works,  manuscripts,  privileges,  compilation  of 
laws,  etc.). 

2.  To  organize  scientific  missions,  excavations,  and  explorations  for 
the  study  of  monuments,  documents,  dialects,  folklore,  social  insti¬ 
tutions,  and,  in  general,  whatever  may  be  source  of  historical 
knowledge. 

3.  To  initiate  into  the  methods  of  investigation  a  limited  number  of 
students,  making  them  share,  whenever  possible,  the  tasks  alwve 
mentioned,  and  to  this  end  it  shall  organize  special  laboratory  work. 


CourUay  of  **  Art  aad  Airbmeolocy  " 

GROUP  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CE.NTRO  DE  ESTUDIOS  HISTORICOS 

Seated,  leR  to  right:  .\m4rico  Castro;  R.  Menfndei  Pidal,  President;  T.  Navarro  Tomis.  Standing: 

Honiero  Seris,  Secretary;  F.  Morales  de  Setifn;  .\mado  .\lonso 

4.  To  be  in  contact  with  the  fellowship  students  who  cither  in 
foreign  lands  or  in  Spain  may  be  pursuing  historical  studies,  in  order 
to  help  them  to  obtain  the  results  of  their  work  and  to  prepare  for 
those  who  are  in  condition  for  it,  work  and  means  for  them  to  pursue 
their  work  upon  their  return. 

5.  To  form  a  library  for  historical  studies  and  establish  inter¬ 
change  with  similar  foreign  scientific  centers. 

Since  the  above,  by  no  means  distant  date,  the  activities  of  the 
center  under  the  direction  of  its  president.  Prof.  Kamon  Menendez 
Pidal,  and  with  the  collaboration  of  its  members,  for  the  section  of 
philology:  Amdrico  Castro,  T.  Navarro  Tomas,  Federico  de  Onis, 
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A.  G.  Solalinde,  V.  Garcia  de  Diego,  Amado  Alonso,  Damaso  Alonso. 

B.  Sanchez  Alonso,  Z.  Garcia  Villada,  S.  J.,  S.  Gili  Gaya,  J.  F. 
Montesinos,  M.  Herrero  Garcia,  etc.;  for  the  section  of  art:  Elias 
Torino  (director),  F.  J.  Sanchez  Canton,  R.  de  Orueta,  Jesus  Domin- 
guez-Bordona,  P.  de  Artinano,  and  others;  for  the  section  of  arche¬ 
ology:  M.  G6mez-Moreno  (director),  Juan  Cabr4,  M.  Herrera  Ges, 
J.  de  M.  Carriazo,  etc.;  for  the  section  of  law:  C.  Sanchez-Albornoz, 
etc.,  have  met  with  most  satisfactory  results. 

The  publications  of  tbe  center  have  steadily  increased,  until  at 
present  they  have  attained  the  number  of  93  volumes.  It  would  be 
impossible  in  so  brief  a  space  to  analyze  the  value  and  originality  of 
all  those  efforts  which  have  met  with  an  increasingly  favorable 
reception  in  the  world  of  international  science. 

They  include  works  on  language,  literature,  history,  law,  art, 
archaeology,  geography,  palaeography,  pedagogy,  sociology.  We  shall 
only  mention  in  the  section  of  philology:  The  Origenes  del  Espanol, 
by  Men4ndez  Pidal,  linguistic  status  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  to  the 
eleventh  century;  it  is  based  on  heretofore  unexamined  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  centuries  and  gives  a  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  extraordinary  novelty,  illustrating  not  only  the  history  of 
Spanish  Romanic  dialects  but  also  linguistic  evolution  in  general — 
the  development  of  language  phenomena  through  time  and  space. 
It  is  an  epoch-making  book.  Other  works  published  by  Menendez 
Pidal  are  Poesia  juglaresca  y  juglares,  a  history  of  mediaeval  litera¬ 
ture  in  its  character  of  public  entertainment;  Docuinentos  lingiilsticos 
de  Espana  from  1044  to  1492,  a  mine  for  the  study  of  the  historic 
and  geographic  evolution  of  the  Spanish  language;  and  Antologia  de 
prosistas  espanoles,  from  Alfonso  X  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  with  critical  comments  upon  its  literary  significance,  the 
character  of  the  language,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  style,  and 
notes  on  the  meaning  and  syntax.  Navarro  Tomas,  the  founder  of 
the  laboratory  of  Experimental  Phonetics  of  the  Center,  has  pub¬ 
lished  the  well-known  Manual  de  Fronunciacion  Espanola,  of  which 
Prof.  E.  C.  Hills,  of  the  University  of  California,  said,  “I  know  no 
other  language  that  has  a  better  manual  of  pronunciation.”  Am4rico 
Castro  has  to  his  credit,  besides  the  translation,  enlarged  and  with 
notes,  of  the  Romanic  linguistic  study  by  Meyer-Lubke,  Ed  pensamiento 
de  Cervantes,  a  book  that  renews  the  traditional  ideas  about  the  culture 
of  Cervantes,  relating  his  works  with  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the 
Renaissance.  Vicente  Garcia  de  Diego  is  the  author  of  Contribucidn 
al  Diccionario  hispdnico  etiomologico,  in  which  he  studies  the  ety¬ 
mology  of  2,000  words  in  an  exact  scientific  method. 

In  the  section  of  history:  The  Fuentes  de  la  Ilistoria  Espanola  e 
Ilispanoamericana,  by  B.  Sanchez-Alonso,  a  bibliography  of  manu¬ 
scripts,  printed  books,  and  articles  relating  to  the  political  history  of 
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Sjiain  and  S])anish  Ainorioa;  it  counts  13,000  entries.  Noticias  ;/ 
(iocunifntoK  histdricos  del  Vondmlo  de  Ifibagorza,  by  M.  Serrano  y  Sanz; 
this  book  contains  a  bij;  collection  of  docuinents  of  j;reat  importance 
for  the  kno\vled‘;e  of  the  origin  of  the  county  of  Kihagorza.  The 
author  adds  several  chapters  of  commentaries  on  its  geography, 
ethnography,  history,  etc.  Libro  de  ReyJa  o  Cartuhirio  de  la  antigua 
AbadUt  de  Santillana  del  Mar,  edited  by  E.  Josue,  contains  96  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  ninth  to  the  thirteenth  centuries,  particularly  interesting, 
aside  from  their  philological  value,  for  the  history  of  the  Abbey  of 
Santillana  and  for  that  of  all  mountainous  section.  Memoria  de  la 
rlda  de  Fray  Francisco  Jimenez  de  Cisneros,  with  preface  and  notes 
by  J.  de  Vallejo.  This  is  the  reproduction  of  the  entire  text  in  which 
Vallejo,  the  page  of  C'isneros,  details  minutely  the  life  of  the  cardinal. 

In  prehistory:  Los  monumentos  megaliticos  de  la  proi'incia  de 
(ierona,  by  M.  Cazurro,  comprises  the  list  of  all  the  dolmens  and 
menhirs  known  in  the  Province  of  Gerona  and  a  study  of  the  objects 
found  therein,  as  well  as  of  the  race  to  which  they  could  belong. 
The  author  describes  the  zones  or  districts  of  the  north  of  the  Pniv- 
ince,  of  the  Alberas,  of  Perthus,  of  the  Clabarras,  of  Val  de  Aro,  and 
of  other  points  where  there  are  groups  of  megalithic  monuments. 

In  the  section  of  art,  its  director.  Prof.  M.  G6mez-Moreno,  in 
collaboration  with  J.  Pijoan,  published:  Esculiura  greco-romana, 
Ilepresentaciones  religiosas,  cldsicas  y  orientales.  Iconografia,  the  most 
select  collection,  the  most  numerous  and  best  documented  of  Spanish 
classic  sculptures  that  we  possess,  with  masterpieces  such  as  the 
Hermes  of  Italica  and  the  Agripo  of  Menda,  nearly  all  of  it  unedited 
and  of  great  value  for  the  history  of  our  iconography  and  art  in  the 
Roman  period,  very  well  illustrated.  Jacomart  y  el  arte  hispano- 
jlamenco  cuatrocentista,  by  E.  Torino,  is  the  first  detailed  biography 
and  the  first  complete  study  of  a  Spanish  painter  of  the  fifteenth 
century;  the  artistic  personality  of  the  painter  of  Alphonso  V  in 
Naples  is  studied  in  this  monograph  as  a  typical  example  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  art  in  Flanders  and  Italy  and  Spanish  painting.  La 
inda  y  la  obra  de  Pedro  de  Mena,  by  R.  de  Orueta,  is  a  monograph  on 
the  sculptor  Pedro  de  Mena  who,  although  he  was  known,  did  not 
occupy  the  place  that  was  due  him  among  our  first  artists;  his  works 
are  catalogued  and  a  great  many  unknown  ones  are  added;  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  his  art  are  established  for  the  different  epochs  of  his 
life.  Datos  documentales  in^itos  para  la  historia  del  arte  espanol, 
by  F.  Perez  Sedano,  contains  two  manuscripts  of  a  learned  canon  of 
Toledo  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  which,  in  a  very  precise  way,  he 
gives  extracts  from  many  documents  in  the  cathedral  archives;  one 
of  these  served  Cean  Bermudez  as  a  basis  for  his  dictionary.  In  the 
second  part  are  collected  almost  in  their  entirety  the  works  of  the 
primate  cathedral  from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the 
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hoginningj  of  the  nineteenth.  There  are  to  be  found  abundant  news 
and  notices  of  unknown  artists  and  unknown  works  of  famous  artists. 
Itjleaias  mozdrahes,  by  M.  Gomez-Moreno,  comprises  a  study  of  all 
the  social  intluences  of  the  Arab  invasion  which  favored  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Christian  States  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  reconquest; 
historical  monos^raphs,  critical  and  descriptive  of  about  20  churches 
and  ruins  of  others  that  have  the  same  social  state  predominant  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Leon;  analysis  of  the  external  manifestations  of  the 
Spanish  Christian  cult  in  that  period  and  a  description  of  the  objects 
of  a  southern  character  preserved;  manuscripts,  inscriptions,  ivories, 
jewelry,  bronzes,  textiles,  etc.  La  escultura  funeraria  de  Expaiin, 
by  R.  Orueta,  includes  the  Provinces  of  Ciudad  Real,  Cuenca,  and 
Guadalajara.  Fuentes  Uterariaft  para  la  historia  del  arte  espanol,  by 
F.  J.  Sanchez-Canton.  The  first  volume,  the  only  one  published, 
embraces  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  archaeology,  A.  Vives  wrote  Extudiox  de  arqueologla  cartaghiexa, 
la  necropolis  de  Ibiza,  which  gives  a  slight  idea  of  Phoenician  art  and 
enumerates  the  objects  of  that  art  found  in  Spain  and  in  Ibiza;  in 
the  study  of  Carthaginian  archaeology  are  described  objects  from 
three  sources,  Carthage,  Cerdeila,  and  Ibiza;  this  grouping  forms  the 
first  work  on  this  matter  as  a  whole;  a  precedent  is  set  by  the  notes 
on  “Kbusitana”  prehistory  and  a  mention  of  objects  of  Roman  and 
Arabic  art  of  the  same  source.  El  Monasterio  de  la  Rdbida,  by 
R.  Velazquez-Bosco,  monument  made  famous  by  the  residence  in  it 
of  Columbus,  etc. 

Moreover,  the  center  publishes  the  following  periodicals;  Rerista 
de  Eilologla  Espanola,  Archiro  FJspanol  de  Arte  y  Arqueologla,  and 
Anuario  de  Historia  del  Dereebo  Espanol.  It  is  sufficient  to  compare 
the  production  of  other  bodies  in  Spain  which  have  devoted  more 
than  two  centuries  to  similar  tasks,  to  bring  into  prominence  the 
greater  results  obtained  by  the  center  in  the  work  of  reconstructing 
for  science  the  Spanish  civilization  of  the  past. 

Aside  fmm  the  primary  scientific  purpose  of  the  center,  it  has  been 
forced  to  undertake  the  pedagogical  training  of  many  young  people 
who  are  to-day  teachers  in  Spanish  schools,  and  who  are  working  to 
reform  the  archaic  methods  of  instruction  which  generally  prevail. 
Conditions  made  it  necessary,  likewise,  soon  after  it  was  founded,  to 
take  upon  itself  the  diffusion  of  the  Spanish  language,  literature,  art, 
and  history  among  those  foreign  hispanists  who  flocked  to  Spain  in 
search  for  instruction  which  the  official  centers  were  unable  to  give 
them  because  of  their  special  form  of  organization.  For  16  years  the 
well-known  courses  for  foreigners  have  been  offering  to  hispanists 
from  all  over  the  world  a  charm  and  an  interest  not  previously  found. 
If  to  this  there  be  added  the  international  relations  of  a  technical 
character  which  have  grown  alxiut  the  center,  which  have  caused  a 
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constant  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  and  investigators  who 
have  come  in  search  of  guidance  and  advice,  the  center  may  easily 
be  considered  one  of  the  most  important  scientific  organizations  in 
Spain,  not  only  because  of  its  lofty  and  disinterested  scientific  pro¬ 
duction,  but  also  because  of  its  beneficial  international  activity, 
which  is  slowly  gaining  greater  respect  and  esteem  for  the  essential 
values  which  are  establishing  Spain  more  and  more  in  the  concert  of 
progressive  countries. 

As  an  example  of  this  international  activity  we  may  mention  that 
professors  have  been  sent  to  foreign  universities  to  teach  the  Spanish 
language  and  culture:  Onis  to  Columbia  University,  Solalinde  to 
Wisconsin,  Buceta  to  California,  Centeno  to  Princeton;  Del  Rio  to 
Porto  Rico,  Robles  to  Johns  Hopkins,  Heras  to  Southern  California, 
Penzol  to  the  University  of  Liverpool,  Herrero  to  Cambridge,  Fer¬ 
nandez  to  Berlin,  Alonso  and  Montesinos  to  Hamburg,  G6mez  Ortega 
to  Jena,  Vinas  to  Paris,  Casalduero  to  Marburg,  Pastor  to  Stras- 
lx)urg,  Latorre  to  Montpellier,  Chab4s  to  Genoa,  Munoz  to  Tokio, 
Pizarro  to  Osaka,  etc. 

The  center  has  also  founded  and  directs  the  Institute  de  Filologia 
of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires,  whose  directors  have  been  suc¬ 
cessively  Professors  Castro,  Millares,  Montoliu,  and  this  year  Alonso. 
This  institute  has  to  its  credit  several  publications  and  is  preparing 
an  edition  of  the  Escorial  Bible  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  a  dic¬ 
tionary  of  Argentinisms. 

Invited  by  the  University  of  Porto  Rico,  Prof.  Navarro  Tomas 
has  given  two  courses  at  the  university  on  Spanish  phonetics  and 
on  popular  Spanish  lyrics.  As  may  be  seen,  the  influence  of  the 
center,  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  junta,  is  world-wide  in  its 
scope. 

The  library  of  the  center  is  the  only  one  in  Madrid  that  has  its 
catalogue,  or  card  index,  open  to  the  public,  and  which  does  not 
limit  the  number  of  books  a  reader  may  ask  for,  while  the  national 
library,  for  example,  allows  only  two  books  at  a  time.  It  also  has  a 
catalogue  of  Spanish  plays,  arranged  alphabetically  by  titles,  with 
the  author’s  name  following,  thus  serving  a  double  purpose,  for  in 
other  libraries  these  are  found  listed  only  under  the  author’s  name. 
The  library  has  the  best  current  collection  of  reviews  and  magazines 
in  Spain.  Its  printed  books  number  about  20,000  volumes,  princi¬ 
pally  for  research  work.  These  it  keeps  up  to  the  minute,  something 
that  does  not  occur  in  other  libraries  which  are  rich  in  old  and  rare 
books,  but  lack  modern  ones  that  are  very  much  needed  in  research 
work.  It  has  also  a  small  collection  of  manuscripts  and  rare  editions 
of  great  value.  The  library  is  open  from  9  to  1  and  from  4  to  8. 

The  center  subsists,  thanks  to  a  small  subsidy  granted  annually 
by  the  Spanish  Government.  It  has  also  received  gifts  from  gen- 
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erous  donors.  For  example,  a  Spaniard  gave  anonymously  40,000 
pesetas;  Mr.  Archer  M.  Huntington  sent  $1,000  for  partial  expenses 
of  the  printing  of  the  unpublished  General  Estoria  of  Alfonso  X, 
edited  by  A.  G.  Solalinde;  Sr.  Juan  Cebrian  donated  $500  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  Sr.  Rafael  Fabian,  of  Porto  Rico,  5,000  pesetas 
for  the  aforesaid  publication. 

The  center  will  continue  to  pursue  its  objectives  and,  in  particular, 
the  training  of  young  investigators  who  may  guarantee  in  the  future 
a  continuation  of  the  labors  begun  by  the  founders. 
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By  Louise  F.  Shields 

Speeds  and  plants  native  to  Mexico  and  the  countries  of  Central 
and  South  America  are  desired  by  the  California  Botanic 
'  Garden,  which  was  opened  in  1927  at  Mandeville  Canyon,  Los 
Angeles.  Botanists  and  plant  lovers  who  are  ready  to  coop¬ 
erate  in  an  exchange  of  their  local  flora  for  those  of  California  and  for 
the  surplus  of  imported  specimens  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the 
director  of  the  garden.  Dr.  E.  D.  Merrill,  609  South  Grand  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dried  specimens  for  the  herbarium  are  welcome,  particularly  when 
accompanied  by  an  identification  card  and  a  full  description  of  the 
place  where  they  grew  and  the  extent  of  territory  over  w'hich  the 
species  is  found. 

Within  six  months  after  the  floor  of  the  canyon  had  been  cleared  of 
brush  and  the  ground  broken,  more  than  36,000  plants  had  been 
introduced  and  records  started  for  study  of  their  development  and 
their  adaptability  to  the  soil  and  the  climate. 

Contributions  to  the  herbarium,  seeds  and  plants,  have  begun  to 
stream  in  from  all  parts  of  the  world  where  the  garden  has  become 
known  and  now  number  180,000  specimens.  The  largest  acquisition 
thus  far  has  been  the  herbarium  of  Bonati,  the  French  collector,  with 
65,000  specimens,  valued  at  $10,000.  Bonati  was  a  fern  specialist 
and  assembled  his  cryptograms  with  meticulous  care.  Other  speci¬ 
mens  are  jumbled  together  and  will  require  identification.  Hence  it 
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VIKW  OF  SANTA  MONICA,  CAUF. 


This  city,  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  California  Hotanic  Oarden,  is  visi))le  from  the  upper  levels  of  the 
Mandeville  Canyon  rim 


sufifiestod  that  all  futiiro  shipments  of  hcrhariiim  specimens  should  lie 
fully  identified,  and  classified  into  their  proper  gjroups. 

The  "arden  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  cooperation  from  bota¬ 
nists  in  Asia  and  the  South  Seas  because  of  the  wide  acquaintance  of  its 
scientific  staff.  Dr.  Elmer  Drew  Merrill,  director  of  the  garden,  has 
served  as  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  the 
Philippines  and  as  director  of  agricultural  e.xploration  for  that  institu¬ 
tion.  He  has  descrilied  alaiut  3,000  new  species  of  Philippine, 
Polynesian,  Chinese,  Malayan,  and  Bornean  plants.  He  also  edited 
the  Ph'dippme  Journal  oj  Science. 

A  dozen  expeditions  are  already  at  work  within  this  first  year  of  the 
garden’s  operation.  All  except  one  of  these  are  carried  on  through 
botanists  resident  in  the  districts  studied,  and  with  no  more  expense 
for  a  dozen  than  would  lie  necessary  for  one  expedition  sent  from  the 
United  States.  Their  acfiuaintance  with  local  conditions  is  bringing 
quicker  results  than  would  be  possible  for  scientists  entering  a  region 
for  the  first  time. 
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TREE  PLANTING  IN  THE  CALIFORNIA  BOTANIC  GARDEN 

Mary  Picklord,  film  star  and  public-spirited  citizen,  ready  to  plant  her  tree,  the  cryjaameria  Japonica,  as 
tbe  first  contribution  to  the  Forest  of  Fame.  Miss  Pickford  is  a  member  of  the  executive  board  and 
Douglas  Fairbanks  is  one  of  the  board  of  governors  of  tbe  garden.  On  her  right  stands  Dr.  Elmer  Drew 
Merrill,  director  of  tbe  garden 

Among  these  representatives  are  the  following; 

Dr.  B.  Yayata,  director  of  Imperial  Botanical  Gardens,  Tokyo. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Hu,  Chinese  Science  Society,  Nanking. 

Dr.  R.  Kanihira,  Government  Research  Institute,  Takhoku,  Formosa. 

C.  D.  Squires,  business  man,  Shanghai,  expedition  into  Indo-China.  Mr. 
Squires  iias  sent  4,000  specimens  for  the  herbarium. 

R.  Holttum,  director,  botanical  gardens,  Singapore,  for  work  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  Penang. 

Dr.  R.  N.  Parker,  Forestry  Research  Institute,  Dehra  Dun,  India. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Yates,  Kisaran,  Sumatra. 

Mr.  E.  Banks,  director,  Sarawak  Museum,  Kuching,  Borneo. 

Dr.  W.  Docters  Van  Leeuwin,  director,  botanical  gardens,  Buitenzorg,  Java. 
C.  T.  White,  Government  Botanical  Gardens,  Brisbane,  Queensland,  Aus¬ 
tralia. 
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The  California  Botanic  Garden  has  financed  one  expedition  jointly 
with  the  Arnold  Arboretum  of  Boston  for  exploration  of  the  New 
Hebrides  and  the  Solomon  Islands,  and  is  administering  it  through 
Mr.  White,  who  is  named  above  as  the  representative  in  Brisbane. 

The  garden  is  cooperating  with  the  following  institutions  through 
identification  of  specimens: 

Lingnan  University,  Canton,  China. 

Fukien  Christian  University,  Foochow,  China. 

Nanking  Universitj’,  Nanking. 

Soochow  University,  Soochow. 

Amoy  University,  .\moy. 

National  Southeastern  University,  Nanking. 

Peking  Union  Medical  College,  Peking. 

Sun  Vat  Sen  University,  Canton. 

British  North  Borneo  Forestry  Service,  Sandakan,  Borneo. 

Sarawak  Museum,  Kuching,  Borneo. 

Bureau  of  Science,  Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 

C.  Bordon  Kloss,  director.  Raffles  Museum,  Singapore — British  North 
Borneo  Collections. 


Botanists  and  institutions  in  Latin-American  Republics  may  offer 
their  cooperation  with  this  great  botanic  research  center  of  the  New 
World.  A  cordial  welcome  awaits  their  correspondence. 
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PROGRESSIVE  SCHOOLS 
IN  LATIN  AMERICA  /. 


By  Heloise  Brainerd  ^ 

Chief  of  the  Division  of  Education,  Pan  American  Union  I 

IN  MOST  of  the  20  Republics  comprising  what  for  convenience  we 
term  “Latin  America,”  the  control  of  education  is  highly  cen¬ 
tralized,  the  curricula  of  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
being  generally  uniform  throughout  the  country.  It  naturally 
follows  that  there  is  less  chance  for  individual  experimentation  than 
where  local  control  prevails.  Then,  too,  the  fact  that  private  schools 
must  follow  the  official  curriculum  if  their  graduates  are  to  enter 
public  institutions  later  acts  as  a  restriction  on  private  experimenta¬ 
tion.  All  the  more  noteworthy,  therefore,  are  the  efforts  that  are 
being  made  to  break  the  mold  of  custom  and  adapt  to  national  or 
local  needs  the  best  of  educational  theory  and  practice  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  In  this  article  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  something  of  the 
spirit  and  the  accomplishments  of  the  Latin  American  apostles  of 
educational  liberty. 

The  new  schools  of  Mexico  merit  especial  attention  not  only  for 
the  excellence  of  the  work  they  are  doing  but  because  of  the  scale  on 
which  they  have  been  introduced  and  the  fact  that  they  represent 
Government  initiative.  The  Mexican  Revolution  brought  into  power 
men  w'hose  aim  w'as  to  uplift  the  common  people  and  especially  the 
Indian,  agrarian  reform  and  education  being  the  two  principal  means 
employed.  Dr.  Jos6  Vasconcelos,  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction 
under  President  Obreg6n,  described  ‘  the  purpose  of  the  educational 
reform  as  the  making  of  “men  and  women  free  of  spirit  and  free  in 
,  fact,  able  to  think  for  themselves,  to  judge  life  with  their  own  minds, 
and  also  able  both  to  earn  their  living  and  to  shape  the  community 
in  such  a  manner  that  any  earnest  w’orker  can  attain  a  comfortable 
manner  of  living.”  Along  wdth  the  tremendous  impetus  given  to 
education  in  general,  Vasconcelos  focussed  attention  especially  upon 
the  great  inert  Indian  population  and  developed  the  “cultural 
missions” — the  spiritual  descendants  of  the  Spanish  missions — 
which  w'ere  referred  to  ^  by  Gabriela  Mistral,  the  Chilean  poetess 
and  educator  who  spent  several  months  in  Mexico  as  the  guest  of  the 
Government,  as  accomplishing  “the  second  foundation  of  Mexico.” 

'  Education  in  Mexico:  Present  Day  Tendencies.  An  address  delivered  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Bulletin 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  March,  1923. 

'La  Reforma  Educacional,  la  Obra  de  una  Mufer.  La  Escuela  Americana,  Santiago,  Chile,  April  1925, 
p.31. 
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>  Finalidadu  y  organizacidn  de  las  tscatlas  tipo,  by  Dr.  Moists  S&enz,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Public  Educa¬ 
tion.  Publicaciones  de  la  Secretarfa  de  Educacion  Pdblica,  Tomo  V,  No.  1  (1925),  p.  18. 

El  papel  de  la  escuela  de  la  aecidn  en  la  Rep&bliea,  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Puig  Casauranc,  Secretary  of  Public 
Education.  Publicaciones  de  la  Secretarla  .  .  .  Tomo  V,  No.  13  (1925). 

Bases  para  la  organieacidn  de  la  escuela  primaria,  conforme  al  prineipio  de  la  accidn.  Publicaciones  de  la 
Secretarla  .  .  .  Tomo  X,  No.  8  (1926). 


“CASA  DEL  PUEBLO”  (PEOPLE’S  HOUSE),  OCOTHOMAM 

Several  hundred  such  “People’s  Houses”  have  been  erected  in  indigenous  villages  by  the  “Cultural  Mis¬ 
sions”  as  a  center  for  community  development 


development  under  the  guidance  of  the  rural  teacher.  A  special 
division  of  the  Department  of  Education  looks  after  these  missions, 
and  a  special  type  of  normal  school  has  been  established  to  train 
native  teachers  for  these  remote  districts.  In  1927  there  were  9  such 
normal  schools,  6  “cultural  missions,”  and  3,433  rural  teachers  paid 
by  the  Federal  Government,  in  addition  to  those  employed  by  the 
States. 

Although  primary  education  is  a  function  of  the  States,  the  Federal 
authorities  have  established  in  many  of  them,  as  well  as  in  the  Federal 
District  and  Territories,  model  schools  which  since  1923  have  followed 
an  “activity”  program.  As  described  in  several  official  documents  * 
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These  “missions”  are  groups  composed  of  a  nurse  to  give  elementary 
instruction  in  hygiene,  and  teachers  of  agriculture,  carpentry,  sewing 
and  home  economics,  physical  training,  and  useful  industries  that 
can  be  carried  on  in  Indian  homes.  Taking  with  them  seeds,  imple¬ 
ments,  and  books,  the  missionary  band  stays  about  six  weeks  in  a 
village  and  furnishes  to  all  the  inhabitants  an  opportunity  for 
“learning  by  doing,”  in  its  simplest  and  most  effective  form,  the 
elements  of  hygienic  living,  modern  agricultural  methods,  and  coop¬ 
erative  industry.  A  school,  gardens  and  orchards,  a  stock  of  imple¬ 
ments,  and  a  small  library  are  left  behind  as  the  nucleus  for  further 


PUPILS  OF  AN  OPEN  AIR  ART  SCHOOL  AT  WORK 

The  Open  Air  School  of  Painting  at  Xocbimilco  is  one  of  four  such  in  the  environs  of  Mexico  City,  in 
which  remarkable  creative  work  is  being  done 

associations.  Coeducation  and  student  government  are  the  rule,  in 
sharp  contrast  to  general  Latin  American  practice.  A  distinct  effort 
is  being  made,  however,  not  to  follow  slavishly  foreign  models  but  to 
develop  a  type  of  school  suited  to  Me.xico’s  individual  needs.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dewey,  who  visited  Me.xico  in  the  summer  of  1926,  says  ■*  of 
the  new  rural  schools:  “  *  *  *  there  is  no  educational  movement 

in  the  world  which  exhibits  more  of  the  spirit  of  intimate  union  of 
school  activities  w’ith  those  of  the  community  than  is  found  in  this 
Mexican  development  *  * 

*  Mezico'i  Educational  Renaiuance.  The  New  Republic,  New  York,  Sept.  22,  1926. 


the  “escuela  de  la  accibn,”  or  activity  school,  is  based  on  the  theory 
that  the  function  of  the  primary  school  is  to  train  for  intelligent  and 
active  participation  in  the  life  of  the  community  through  socialized 
projects,  combined  with  individual  responsibility,  which  develop  a 
love  of  usefulness,  truth,  kindness,  and  beauty.  A  socialized  activity 
curriculum  with  an  educational  rather  than  vocational  aim  is  organ¬ 
ized  about  the  four  centers  of  nutrition,  protection,  community  life, 
and  interchange  of  ideas  and  services.  Teachers  are  given  liberty 
in  planning  the  w'ork,  only  language  and  arithmetic  having  fixed 
schedules.  The  equipment  used  in  “new”  or  “progressive”  schools 
is  supplied  as  far  as  possible,  often  through  the  help  of  parents’ 
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As  a  basis  for  the  experiments  that  are  being  conducted  on  such  a 
large  scale,  considerable  research  has  been  done  in  educational  psy¬ 
chology,  and  in  1925  a  division  of  educational  psychology  and  school 
hygiene  was  formed  in  the  Department  of  Public  Education,  under 
Dr.  Rafael  Santamarina  as  director.  Special  studies  have  been 
conducted  in  the  teaching  of  languages,  penmanship,  and  arithmetic; 
mental  and  educational  tests  have  been  adapted  to  Mexican  use  and 
numbers  of  pupils  have  been  tested  and  reclassified.  In  many  other 
ways  Mexico  is  trying  to  make  her  schools  fit  modern  needs:  the 
normal  school  has  been  reorganized  and  a  modern  preschool  center 
established  there;  new  secondary  schools  coordinated  with  the  changed 
primary  program  have  been  opened  in  Me.xico  City  (staffed  in  part 
by  a  group  of  teachers  who  took  a  special  short  course  of  training  in 
Columbia  University);  school  libraries  have  been  established  all  over 
the  country;  and  several  open-air  schools  are  being  conducted.  The 
truly  extraordinary  work  done  by  the  pupils  in  the  four  open-air 
schools  of  painting  ®  in  the  environs  of  Mexico  City,  where  creative 
expression  is  eagerly  fostered,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  eminent 
French  psychologist  Doctor  Janer  on  his  visit  to  Mexico  in  1925. 
For  a  description  of  some  of  Mexico’s  interesting  educational  experi¬ 
ments,  the  reader  is  referred  to  previous  issues  of  the  Bulletin.® 

Dr.  Ovide  Decroly,  of  Belgium,  and  others  give  credit  to  a  Colom¬ 
bian  educator,  Doctor  Agustin  Nieto  Caballero,  for  introducing  the 
“progressive”  methods  of  teaching  into  South  America.  An  inter¬ 
esting  account  of  the  latter’s  life  and  of  the  “Gimnasio  Moderno” 
founded  by  him  is  given  by  Doctor  Decroly  in  a  Chilean  paper.’' 

Educated  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe,  where  he  became 
interested  in  the  “new  schools,”  Dr.  Nieto  Caballero  returned  to 
Bogota  in  1913,  at  the  age  of  23,  and  soon  associated  with  himself 
two  others  who  were  interested  in  starting  a  school — the  Samper 
brothers — whose  experience  and  financial  aid  were  invaluable.  The 
teaching  force  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  learned  naturalist 
Dr.  Lleras  Codazzi;  Pablo  Vila,  formerly  of  the  J.  J.  Rousseau  Insti¬ 
tute,  who  became  principal,  and  other  European  teachers.  Begin¬ 
ning  as  a  modest  kindergarten  and  primary  school,  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  year,  in  1919,  the  institution  moved  into  a  fine  new  plant  in 
the  suburbs  of  Bogota,  with  modern  equipment  of  manual  training 
shops,  agricultural  experiment  fields,  swimming  pool,  provision  for 
tennis  and  other  sports,  and  accommodations  for  both  boarding  and 

*  See  The  Mexican  Open  Air  Art  Schoole,  by  Earle  K.  James,  in  Progreetice  Education,  April,  1928,  p.  179. 

*  JVeu;  Tendenciee  in  the  Public  Instruction  of  Mexico,  by  Elena  LAnd&zuri.  Bulletin,  November,  1922. 

Education  in  Mexico:  Presertt  Dag  Tendenciu,  by  Jos6  Vasconcelos.  Bulletin,  March,  1923. 

Winter  Vacation  Courses  for  Mexican  Teachers,  by  Frances  Toor  Weinberg.  Bulletin,  September,  1923. 

Mexico’s  Rapid  Progress  in  Vocational  Education,  by  Frances  Toor  Weinberg.  Bulletin,  June,  1924. 

Frontier  Teachers,  by  Carleton  Beals.  Bulletin,  May,  1925. 

Reorganization  of  Mexico  City  Normal  Schools.  Bulletin,  March,  1927. 
j  >  Una  Escuela  Nuena  en  Sud  Amirica.  La  Nueva  Era,  Valparaiso,  Chile,  June  and  September,  1927.  y 
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day  pupils.  But  the  great  triumph  came  in  1922,  when  the  first 
high-school  class  was  graduated  and  took  the  university  entrance 
examinations  with  high  honors.  This  dispelled  the  last  traces  of 
opposition  and  the  school  soon  reached  its  maximum  enrollment  of 
300  pupils,  thus  making  it  possible  to  divide  classes  on  the  basis  of 
mental  age.  It  is  now  planned  to  move  still  farther  out  into  the 
country  where  larger  grounds  wdll  be  available. 

Although  as  a  concession  to  Colombian  sentiment  the  school  is 
for  boys  only.  Doctor  Decroly  unhesitatingly  classifies  it  among  the  ' 
“new  schools,”  having  the  earmarks  of  progressive  teaching  methods,  | 
self-government,  emphasis  on  physical  development,  manual  train¬ 
ing,  character  growth,  social  activities,  and  contact  wdth  Nature. 
The  environment  makes  possible  varied  and  fruitful  excursions,  some- 


"QIMNASIO  MODERNO,”  A  MODERN  SCHOOL  NEAR  BOGOTA,  COLOMBIA 
The  pupils  are  encouraged  to  work  in  their  garden  plots 


times  as  far  as  350  miles,  which  furnish  admirable  opportunities  not 
only  for  healthful  exercise  and  a  study  of  history,  geography,  geology, 
botany,  etc.,  but  for  close  association  with  young  and  inspiring 
teachers. 

The  school  has  a  student  government  organization  and  the  honor 
system,  which,  according  to  Doctor  Decroly,  w’orks  admirably.  No 
prizes  are  given,  but  three  annual  awards  of  distinction:  For  the 
most  admirable  character,  the  greatest  personal  effort  and  the  best 
all-round  camper.  Socialized  activities  such  as  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
are  carried  on,  and  the  pupils  frequently  visit  and  play  wdth  the 
children  in  the  city  orphanage.  This  spirit  is  so  strong  that  many 
students  after  leaving  the  school  continue  their  helpful  activities. 
In  short,  programs  and  methods  are  made  secondary  to  moral  train¬ 
ing,  and  the  results  are  clearly  apparent. 
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Dr.  Nieto  Caballero  has  sought  the  world  over  for  ideas  most 
appropriate  to  the  Colombian  environment.  In  the  kindergarten, 
he  uses  a  combination  of  Montessori  methods  and  those  employed 
by  M.  Devogel  in  Brussels  and  by  Mme.  Philippi  in  The  Hague. 
In  the  primary  grades,  a  program  of  “associated  ideas”  and  “centers 
of  interest”  is  followed,  with  active  participation  by  pupils,  individual 
instruction,  etc.,  modeled  on  the  Ecole  de  I’Ermitage  at  Brussels. 
The  secondary  division  follows  the  usual  plan  of  the  “new  schools” 
combined  with  some  practices  taken  from  the  Dalton  laboratory 
plan.  After  again  visiting  Europe  and  the  Cnited  States  in  1925, 
Dr.  Nieto  Caballero  brought  in  specialists  to  further  improve  the 


AN  OPEN  AIR  DRAWING  CLASS  FROM  THE  “GIMNASIO  MODERNO  "  BOGOTA 

The  rugged  terrain  that  surrounds  the  school  gives  plenty  of  opportunity  for  geological  study  and  for  inter¬ 
esting  excursions  of  all  kinds 

teaching  of  natural  sciences  and  manual  training,  and  introduced 
mental  tests,  the  segregation  and  study  of  abnormal  children,  and 
vocational  guidance.  It  was  this  last  feature  that  Doctor  Decroly 
came  to  assist  in  implanting  in  1926.  “An  educational  miracle,” 
Doctor  Decroly  calls  this  bold  experiment  of  trying  ultramodern 
methods  in  an  ultraconservative  community,  shut  off  largely  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  thus  lacking  the  large  urban  clientele  from 
which  the  “new  schools”  of  Europe  have  drawn  their  supporters. 
Only  a  man  of  Dr.  Nieto  Caballero’s  burning  enthusiasm,  ardent 
love  of  children,  keen  scientific  spirit  and  great  organizing  ability 
could  have  made  it  possible.  Summing  up  his  impressions.  Doctor 
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Deoroly  says  “  *  *  ♦  t|ie  work  *  *  *  accomplished  is 

coinparablc  with  that  of  the  best  institutions  of  the  kind  anywhere 
in  the  world  and  should  "o  on  to  serve  as  an  example  and  a 
model  *  * 

In  1924-25,  after  his  “Gimnasio  Moderno”  had  become  rather  well 
known,  Dr.  Nieto  Caballero  took  an  extensive  trip  throughout  South 
America  to  study  educational  conditions,  and  as  a  result  many 
teachers  become  more  deeply  interested  in  the  new  methods  and  in 
some  cases  began  to  experiment  for  themselves. 

The  influence  of  the  “Gimnasio  Moderno”  can  be  traced  partic¬ 
ularly  in  Uruguay.  In  1925  Srita.  Luisa  Luisi,  a  member  of  the 
National  Board  of  Primary  and  Normal  Education  of  Uruguay, 
proposed  the  designation  of  one  or  two  public  schools  as  “laboratories 
for  educational  experimentation”  during  a  period  of  three  years, 
and  two  schools  were  selected — the  boys’  graded  school  No.  5  at 
Las  Piedras,  a  city  of  about  12,000  inhabitants,  and  a  rural  school 
at  Estacion  Progreso,  both  in  the  Department  of  Canelones. 

Interesting  accounts  of  the  Las  Piedras  Experimental  School  are 
found  in  its  hidletin  Nnefttros  Hijos  (Our  Children).*  Senor  Sahas 
Olaizola,  the  principal,  a  firm  adherent  of  the  “New  education 
movement”  and  a  great  admirer  of  Doctor  Deeroly,  had  been  much 
interested  in  the  Bogota  school  before  this  opportunity  came  to  him. 
He  was  given  complete  liberty  as  to  the  methods  of  instruction  to  be 
employed.  For  weeks  the  teachers  worked  hard  at  the  task  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  mental  age  of  the  children  in  grades  two  to  six — about 
200 —  giving  a  total  of  more  than  2,500  tests.  The  resultant  reclassi¬ 
fication  was  very  interesting,  reducing  the  large  enrollment  in  the 
early  grades  and  distributing  the  children  rather  evenly  throughout 
the  five  years. 

The  curriculum  and  teaching  methods  are  based  on  Decroly’s 
doctrine  of  “centers  of  interest” — the  four  principal  human  needs  of 
food,  protection  against  the  elements,  self-defense,  and  self-develop¬ 
ment  and  recreation — hut  these  have  been  adapted  to  the  local 
environment.  The  first  theme  chosen  was  food,  and  around  the 
related  subject  of  cleanliness  the  first  object  lesson  centered.  The 
bulletin  board  incited  the  pupils  to  put  their  schoolrooms  and  their 
own  persons  in  a  perfect  state  of  cleanliness,  neatness,  and  order,  and 
in  an  hour  and  a  half  of  joyous  labor  floors  were  swept,  windows 
cleaned,  trash  collected,  flowers  picked  and  arranged,  desks  placed  in 
a  semicircle  around  a  worktable  and  the  teacher’s  desk,  the  children’s 
clothing  was  brushed  and  shoes  were  polished,  and,  best  of  all,  the 
lesson  of  mutual  helpfulness  in  performing  these  tasks  was  learned. 
The  children  were  encouraged  to  keep  themselves  always  neat  by 

'  Xuatro*  Hijot,  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  especially  issues  of  September  and  November,  1925,  April  and 
October,  1926,  and  May,  1927. 
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free  use  of  the  soap,  brushes,  and  shoe-cleaning  outfits  kept  at  the 
school. 

Senor  Olaizola  conceives  of  the  school’s  task  as  overcoming  certain 
defects  in  the  national  character,  among  which  he  mentions  the  spirit 
of  “the  world  owes  me  a  living.”  Efforts  made  to  combat  this  atti¬ 
tude  may  be  illustrated  by  a  bread-making  project  in  the  fifth  group. 
After  studying  the  grain  of  wheat  botanically  and  watching  it  germi¬ 
nate,  the  pupils  carried  on  buying  and  selling  operations  wdth  mimic 
money;  then  by  grinding  the  wheat  themselves  with  a  mortar  and 
pestle  and  seeing  its  “pure  white  heart”  emerge  from  the  husk  they 
entered  into  an  age-old  experience  of  labor  and  of  beauty;  they  visited 
an  old  windmill  and  saw  how  man  had  utilized  natural  forces  to  save 
his  labor;  they  built,  in  cooperation  with  other  groups,  a  real  oven; 
they  kneaded  the  dough,  baked  the  bread,  and  proudly  shared  it 
with  the  other  pupils.  Not  only  did  they  gain  a  real  understandmg 


BREADMAKINO  PROJ- 
ECT  AT  THE  EXPERI- 
MENTALSSCHOOL  OK 
LAS  PIEDRAS,  URC- 
QUAY 

Knea<)ing  the  dough 


of  the  work  that  it  costs  to  supply  their  daily  bread  and  the  mutual 
dependence  of  man  on  his  neighbor,  but  the  project  served  as  a  center 
for  lessons  in  natural  history,  arithmetic,  drawing,  simple  mechanics, 
geography,  history,  reading,  and  composition,  both  descriptive  and 
imaginative.  Another  project,  based  on  shelter  as  the  center  of 
interest,  involved  drawing  plans  for  a  small  house,  making  and 
burning  the  adobe  brick,  and  erecting  the  building. 

After  a  few  months  departmentalized  teaching  in  regular  school 
subjects  during  the  morning,  with  a  “center  of  interest”  program  in 
the  afternoon,  was  substituted  in  the  three  upper  grades,  in  order  to 
give  a  better  rounded  program  to  the  pupils  who  had  not  been  trained 
from  the  beginning  imder  the  new  regime  and  who  would  so  soon 
leave  the  school.  In  this  departmental  instruction  modem  methods 
are  employed,  such  as  the  substitution  of  the  traditional  textbooks  of 
reading  and  writing  by  mimeographed  lesson  sheets  built  around 
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actual  daily  observation;  individual  plots  in  the  school  garden;  the 
keeping  of  pets  and  the  making  of  collections  on  excursions;  modeling, 
dramatization,  a  school  paper,  children’s  library,  etc.  Careful 
records  are  kept  of  each  child’s  physical  and  scholastic  progress, 
mental  and  social  traits. 

Although  greatly  hampered  by  a  lack  of  adequately  trained  teachers 
and  a  very  short  time  in  which  to  prepare  for  such  an  experiment, 
Senor  Olaizola  declared  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  that  the  results 
had  been  satisfactory.  The  children  showed  more  mental  alertness 
and  creative  ability,®  and  yet  a  certain  serenity  of  spirit  and  inner 
appreciation,  and  at  the  same  time  the  tool  subjects  had  been  more 


BREADMAKINO 
PROJECT  AT  THE 
EXPERIMENTAL 
SCHOOL  OF  LAS 
PIEDRAS,  URUGUAY 


Oven  made  by  the  pupils  in 
tbe  filth  grade,  in  which 
they  later  baked  tbeir  bread 


thoroughly  mastered.  The  teaching  of  reading  by  the  use  of  pictures 
to  stimulate  visual  association  of  ideas  and  words,  used  with  the 
6  and  7  year  old  groups,  was  highly  successful,  and  children  who  had 
been  advanced  one  or  two  grades  as  a  result  of  the  mental  tests 
proved  able  to  keep  up.  The  Government  supervisor  declared  that 
the  results  justified  a  continuation  of  the  experiment.  As  we  write 
the  third  year  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  while  many  difficulties  have 
been  experienced,  as  in  any  new  enterprise,  Senor  Olaizola  has  had 
the  encouragement  of  being  sent  to  Belgium  for  three  months  of 
study  with  Doctor  Decroly.  Another  disciple  of  the  eminent  Bel¬ 
gian  educator,  Srita.  Olimpia  M.  Fem&ndez,  is  conducting  a  “pro¬ 
gressive”  school  in  a  suburb  of  Montevideo,  and  the  Uruguayan 


•  Some  charming  compositions  in  prose  and  poetic  form  are  found  in  various  issues  of  Nuutros  Hijoa. 
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Congress  has  recently  provided  it  with  ample  funds  for  experimental 
purposes. 

The  school  at  Las  Picdras  has  been  able  to  secure  the  cooperation 
of  the  parents  to  a  considerable  extent.  An  important  factor  is  the 
little  periodical  Nuestros  Ilijos,  published  by  Senor  Olaizola  and  a 
group  of  other  progressive  teachers,  supported  jointly  by  about  40 
schools,  and  sent  with  reports  of  individual  progress  to  the  parents 
of  all  the  children  in  those  schools.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  e.x- 
cellent  little  journal,  which  has  not  been  received  for  some  months 
past,  may  reappear.  Through  its  medium  the  work  of  the  school 
has  attracted  attention  in  many  other  countries. 


SMALL  HOUSE  BUILT 
BY  PUPILS  OF  LAS 
PIE  DBAS  EXPERI¬ 
MENTAL  SCHOOL 

The  pupils  drew  the  plans, 
made  and  burnt  the  adol)e 
hrick.  and  constructed  the 
house 


For  the  introduction  of  newer  methods  into  Argentina,  Senora 
Clotilde  Guillen  de  Kezzano,  principal  of  No.  5  girls’  normal  school 
in  Buenos  Aires,  is  largely  responsible.  Many  teachers  had  been 
following  the  movement  through  the  educational  press,  and  prior 
to  1925  there  had  been  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  introduce  the 
Decroly  system  in  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe,  but  it  was  not  until 
Senora  de  Rezzano  offered  to  teachers  in  service  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  new  methods  in  the  normal  school  that  the  movement 
gained  headway.  This  school  has  become  a  center  from  which 
teachers  receive  inspiration  to  try  the  new'  methods;  school  prin¬ 
cipals  and  supervisors  have  also  become  interested,  and  in  many 
cases  associations  of  parents  are  helping  by  supplying  necessary 
equipment.  Thus,  with  or  W'ithout  the  help  of  the  authorities,  a 
number  of  schools  in  Buenos  Aires  are  experimenting,  including  the 
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practice  school  of  one  of  the  advanced  normal  schools  that  prepare 
teachers  for  the  secondary  grades. 

In  an  interesting  study  submitted  to  the  Locarno  Conference  of 
the  New  Education/®  Senora  de  Rezzano  describes  the  methods  em- 
ploj'ed  in  the  practice  school  connected  with  No.  5  normal  school. 
The  first  grade  comprises  about  30  children  6  years  of  age  who  have 
had  no  kindergarten  training.  The  equipment  consists  of  tables  for 
five,  sand  table,  reading  charts,  geometric  shapes,  and  constructive 
toys,  and  for  each  child  a  set  of  cards  containing  letters,  syllables, 


AN  EXPERIMENTAL  SCHOOL  IN  BUENOS  AIRES.  ARGENTINA 

Pupils  in  the  first  ^rade  of  the  practice  school,  No.  .5  Girls’  Normal  School,  studying!  arithmetic  by  means 
of  number  cards  conveniently  placed  on  an  individual  rack.  Desks  have  b^n  replaced  by  tables  for 
five 


the  words  found  in  the  first  four  lessons,  numbers  and  arithmetical 
signs,  pictures  of  objects,  and  a  slanted  rack  to  hold  the  cards.  After 
dramatizing  the  phrases  on  the  chart,  the  child  reconstructs  them 
with  his  cards,  using  successively  the  separate  words,  the  syllables, 
and  finally  the  letters.  Simultaneously  he  learns  to  write  by  drawing 
the  letters  and  words.  Cards  are  similarly  employed  for  number 
work.  Drawing  and  handwork  are  free  activities  stimulated  by 
imitating  the  teacher.  Use  is  made  of  games,  rhythmic  movements 
accompanied  by  the  singing  of  a  single  musical  phrase,  etc.  All 
instruction  is  individual.  In  four  months  the  children  have  mas- 


La  Nutta  Educacion  tn  la  Argentina:  CorUribucion  a  la  Realizaeiin  de  la  Etcuela  Activa.  Buenos 
Aires,  1927, 
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tered  the  essentials  of  reading,  writing,  and  number,  and  take  up 
an  activity  curriculum  based  on  “centers  of  interest.”  In  the 
second  and  third  grades  the  work  is  continued  around  “centers  of 
interest,”  through  which  social  ideals  are  gradually  evolved. 

Seflora  de  Rezzano  states  elsewhere  "  that  she  finds  the  Mon- 
tessori  materials  the  most  useful  for  the  beginners,  and  the  Decroly 
system  for  the  second  grade,  and  that  she  believes  the  Dalton  plan 
will  be  the  best  for  the  upper  grades.  A  series  of  assignments  on 
this  plan  has  been  worked  out  for  the  sixth  grade.** 


La  Nueva  Educacion  pa  la  Ancentiaa 

AN  EXPERIMENTAL  SCHOOL  IN  BUENOS  AIRES,  ARGENTINA 
Second-grade  pupils  studying,  in  the  school  courtyard,  the  birds  of  the  pampas 


In  a  report  to  the  school  supervisor  submitted  by  a  committee  of 
principals  and  teachers  which  made  a  special  study  of  Senora  de 
Rezzano’s  experiments,  the  results  were  declared  to  exceed  those  in 
other  schools,  and  while  it  was  recognized  that  the  new  methods 
might  not  succeed  under  a  teacher  of  less  experience  and  enthusiasm, 
their  adoption  as  a  model  for  experimentation  in  the  primary  school 
was  strongly  urged. 

There  is  now  an  Argentine  branch  of  the  International  League  for 
the  New  Education,  which  in  July,  1926,  began  the  publication  of  a 
monthly  journal  entitled  Nuem  Era  (New  Era),  to  describe  the 
progress  of  the  movement  both  in  Argentina  and  abroad. 


•'  Sugtttionet  para  la  Etcutla  Nutta.  Nutva  Era,  Buenos  Aires,  September,  1927. 
La  EKutla  Nutva  tn  Accidn.  Nutva  Era,  November,'1927. 
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While  school  officials  have  often  been  skeptical  of  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  these  experiments,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  1926  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  established  at  Buenos  Aires  a  Bureau 
of  Psychological  Training  and  Vocational  Guidance. 

For  20  years  Chilean  leaders  like  Sr.  Dario  Salas,  director  of 
primary  education,  and  Dr.  Maximiliano  Salas  March&n,  normal 
supervisor,  have  been  waging  a  compaign  for  the  modernizing  of  the 
schools  and  urging  teachers  to  study  the  newer  movements.  During 
1925-26  a  progressive  biweekly  paper  La  Escuela  Americana  (The 
American  School),  edited  by  Guillermo  Martinez,  another  educational 
reformer,  published  many  articles  on  the  “new  schools”  abroad. 
The  teachers’  associations,  too,  have  been  active  in  demanding  reform. 
There  is  now  a  “New  Education  Association,”  affiliated  with  the 
international  association,  which  has  branches  in  many  Chilean  cities 
and  since  the  end  of  1926  has  been  publishing  a  quarterly  journal 
under  the  same  title  as  the  Argentine  periodical  {La  Nueva  Era). 
It  has  been  difficult,  however,  to  convince  the  Government  authori¬ 
ties,  who  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  an  appeal  made  by  Gabriela  Mistral 
in  1925  for  at  least  five  public  schools  to  be  devoted  to  such  e.\peri- 
mentation  as  had  been  carried  on  in  Uruguay.  Dr.  Amanda  Labarca 
Hubertson  says  in  the  preface  to  her  book  Nuevas  Orientaciones  de  la 
Ensenanza  that  the  private  schools  missed  their  opportunity  to 
try  out  the  new  ideas  and  thus  stimulate  conservative  officials  in  the 
direction  of  reform.  In  any  event,  although  in  1921  and  again  in  1925 
official  committees  were  appointed  to  make  recommendations,  it  was 
not  until  November  4,  1927,  that  a  reform  project  from  which  much 
is  hoped  was  signed  by  the  president.  This  decree,  as  well  as  that  of 
January  20,  1928,  reorganizing  secondary  education,  provides  for  the 
possibility  of  experimental  schools. 

Some  experiments  are  already  being  made,  however.  In  its  issue 
of  September,  1927,  La  Nueva  Era  states:  “As  yet  we  have  in  Chile 
no  school  that  is  functioning  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  new 
methods,  but  we  know  that  some  projects  are  in  the  process  of  being 
realized.”  Since  1924  an  “activity”  program  has  been  tried  out  in 
all  the  schools  of  the  Province  of  Tacna,  and  although  the  results  have 
naturally  varied  with  the  personality  and  preparation  of  the  teacher 
and  the  resources  of  the  community,  the  Bureau  of  Primary  Educa¬ 
tion  states  that  according  to  reports  received  the  results  have  been 
highly  satisfactory.  An  interesting  account  is  given  **  by  a  teacher 
in  a  small  town,  having  in  her  sole  charge  132  pupils  divided  between 
the  first  three  grades.  An  elaborate  project  in  hygiene  occupied  the 
whole  school;  the  Junior  Red  Cross  was  instituted;  reading,  writing, 

'*  Biblioteca  de  Educacion,  vol.  1  •  •  •.  Santiago  de  Chile,  1927. 

'*  El  Mitodo  Activo  tn  lot  Etcttelas  de  Tacna.  By  Lupertina  Rodriguez  P.  Sevitta  de  Edueaci&n  Pri- 
nuria,  Santiago,  Agotlo  y  Septiembre  1917. 
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arithmetic,  history,  {reography,  botany,  etc.,  were  taught  by  the 
use  of  the  actual  objects  studied  or  by  modern  school  material,  through 
trips,  and  by  other  practical  methods.  The  use  of  the  project  method 
in  all  Chilean  schools  is  strongly  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of 
Primary  Education,  and  on  the  occasion  of  Lindbergh’s  flight  to 
]*aris,  in  some  cases  the  entire  school  program  was  related  to  this 
event. 

The  Teachers  College  (Instituto  Pedagogico)  of  the  University  of 
Chile,  which  is  in  process  of  reorganization  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  educational  system,  now  has  a  Laboratory  of  E.xperimental 
Psychology  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Luis  Tirapegui,  who  studied 
this  subject  in  the  United  States.  Doctor  Tirapegui  is  adapting 
various  intelligence  tests  for  use  in  Chilean  schools. 

In  most  of  the  other  Latin  American  countries  there  is  evidence  of 
a  desire  to  get  away  from  traditional  methods  of  teaching  and  disci¬ 
pline  and  a  positive  interest  in  progressive  types  of  schools.  Journals 
like  the  lievista  de  Instruccion  PxMica  of  Cuba,  the  Boletin  de  En- 
semtnza  published  by  the  Peruvian  Bureau  of  Education,  and  a 
small  bibliographical  bulletin  entitled  La  Nueva  Educacion,  also  of 
Lima,  La  Nueva  Ensenanza,  organ  of  the  Paraguayan  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Bepertorio  Americano  of  San  Jos4,  Costa  Rica,  Federacion 
Magisterial  Uruguaya  of  Montevideo,  Uruguay  and  the  Bevista 
Escolar  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned, 
carry  many  articles  on  the  project  method,  the  Dalton  plan,  child 
study,  etc.,  and  the  “new  schools”  of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
A  gradual  revision  of  curricula  is  taking  place,  as,  for  instance,  in 
Paraguay,  where,  according  to  Prof.  Ram6n  I.  Cardozo,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools,*®  the  educational  system  was  modernized  in  1925 
by  the  introduction  of  a  practical  type  of  instruction  based  on  the 
child’s  natural  interests.  There  is  much  interest  everywhere  in 
mental  and  educational  tests,  and  in  several  countries  these  are 
being  adapted  to  local  needs.  In  Peru  Dr.  Luis  H.  Bouroncle, 
principal  of  the  boys’  normal  school  at  Lima,  with  Dr.  Elias  Ponce 
Rodriguez,  has  worked  out  an  adaptation  of  the  Terman  scale  which 
is  being  used  in  various  parts  of  Peru,  while  the  educational  seminar 
conducted  by  Dr.  Luis  Mir6  Quesada  at  the  Teachers  College  of  the 
University  of  San  Marcos  has  been  working  on  the  United  States 
Army  and  Navy  collective  tests,  the  Woody  arithmetic  tests,  and 
others.  In  Cuba  Dr.  Alfredo  M.  Aguayo,  author  of  a  book  on 
“Educational  Psychology,”  has  worked  out  in  Spanish  two  of  the 
Otis  collective  tests,  A  and  B.  In  Panama  Federico  Calvo  and 
Luis  F.  Perez,  director  and  assistant  director  of  the  Psychological 


'•  Comparaeion  de  la  reforma  eacolar  en  Francia  con  la  reforma  de  ensedama  en  el  Paraguay/.  La  Xueii 
Etuedama,  AsuDcion,  November,  1927. 
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Laboratory  of  the  National  Institute,  have  published  a  Spanish 
translation  of  Terman’s  The  Meamrement  of  Intelligence. 

While  the  advanced  educational  thinkers  and  the  “new  schools” 
of  Europe  are  most  frequently  referred  to  by  Latin  American  edu¬ 
cators,  the  United  States  claims  a  considerable  share  of  attention. 
Prof.  John  Dewey  is  reverently  cited  as  one  of  the  founders  of  modern 
educational  theory;  William  James  and  G.  Stanley  Hall  in  the  earlier 
generation  and  Thorndike  and  Terman  in  the  younger  ranks  of 
psychologists  are  frequently  mentioned;  the  names  of  Carleton 
Washburne,  William  H.  Kilpatrick,  Helen  Parkhurst,  Angelo  Patri, 
and  other  advocates  of  progressive  educational  practices  are  well 
known.  Latin  American  educators  are  coming  to  this  country  to 
study  our  schools;  as  has  already  been  stated,  in  1926  Mexico  sent 
28  secondary-school  teachers  for  a  special  short  course  at  Columbia 
University;  Chile  now  has  about  eight  teachers  here  specializing 
in  child  psychology,  school  administration,  mental  and  educational 
measurements,  school  hygiene,  etc.,  in  various  institutions  throughout 
the  country;  and  individual  school  administrators  and  teachers  from 
every  country  come  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  of  observation  and 
study.  Let  us  strengthen  these  ties  by  showing  the  greatest  possible 
helpfulness  to  visiting  educators,  by  a  closer  study  on  our  part  of 
Latin  American  educational  problems,  and  by  making  it  possible 
for  some  of  our  wisest  and  most  sympathetic  schoolmen  to  visit  the 
Latin  American  republics  from  time  to  time,  just  as  they  now  go 
to  Europe — not  merely  to  give,  but  to  receive  inspiration  from  meeting 
those  whose  hearts  are  set  on  the  same  ideal  of  loving  guidance  to 
childhood. 
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By  Ernesto  Barth 

Director  General  of  Mines  and  Petroleum,  La  Paz,  Bolivia 

As  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  petroleum  in  Bolivia, 
/  ^  there  are,  properly  speaking,  three  oil  districts,  the  one 
j  %  east  of  the  Andean  slopes,  the  central  Andean  district, 
including  the  plateau  between  Cordillera  Occidental  de 
los  Andes  and  Cordillera  Real,  and  the  low  land  of  the  Beni  district. 
The  central  Andean  district  includes  all  of  the  territory  on  the 
Bolivian  plateau;  the  district  east  of  the  Andean  slopes,  all  of  the 
territory  along  the  foothills  of  the  East  Andes;  the  Beni  district,  all 
of  the  territory  of  Colonies  and  Beni.  These  districts  may  merge 
in  places  but  it  forms  a  convenient  grouping  for  consideration  of  the 
present  knowledge. 

GEOLOGIC  INFERENCES 

The  geological  conditions  of  Bolivia  have  been  little  studied  from 
the  standpoint  of  oil  occurrence,  though  some  big  oil  companies  have 
sent  their  geologists  to  Bolivia  to  study  the  petrol-geologic  conditions 
here;  the  results  not  being  available  for  publication.  We  know 
that  practicall}’^  all  the  great  oil-bearing  rock  series  of  the  world 
exist  in  Bolivia,  and  since  important  oil  seepages  also  exist,  w’e  may 
expect  the  development  of  enormous  fields.  Strata  of  Carboniferous, 
Cretaceous,  and  Tertiary  ages,  which  yield  oil  in  North  America 
and  Europe,  may  be  expected  to  do  so  likewise  in  Bolivia. 

The  oil-bearing  areas  of  most  importance  in  this  country  are  the 
foothills  of  the  East  Andean  slopes  in  the  departments  of  Tarija, 
Chuquisaca,  Santa  Cruz,  Cochamba,  Beni  and  the  northwest  terri- 
torj'.  For  many  years  there  has  been  an  expectation  that  com¬ 
mercial  bodies  of  oil  will  be  found  at  some  places  along  the  belt  of 
foothills  which  stretches  from  the  boundary  of  southern  Bolivia 
north-northwestward  to  and  beyond  Santa  Cruz,  or  in  the  plains 
which  lie  some  distance  to  the  east  of  the  foothills.  The  occurrences 
of  oil  seepages  in  these  mentioned  departments,  besides  the  outcrop¬ 
ping  of  tar  sands,  gave  evidence  that  this  great  stretch  of  country 
w^as  at  least  potentially  oil  bearing  if  suitable  structure  of  the  rocks 
would  permit  oil  to  accumulate  in  commercial  quantities.  Such 


■  From  Boliria,  New  York,  January,  1928. 
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conditions  attracted  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  which  is  the  only  company 
so  far  to  begin  drilling  on  a  large  scale.  The  territory  covered  by 
the  prospecting  and  development  work  includes  an  area  of  more  than 
600  kilometers  with  an  average  width  of  about  100  kilometers. 

The  central  Andean  district  of  Bolivia  is  of  less  importance,  as  in 
general  the  geology  of  this  district  is  not  supposed  to  favor  large 
pools.  Oil,  if  present,  will  probably  be  in  the  Cretaceous  or  in  older 
palaeozoic  formations.  Chances  for  oil  from  the  Tertiary  seem 
slight,  as  the  petroliferous  rocks  of  Tertiary  age  which  originally 
covered  all  of  Bolivia  have  been  done  away  with,  all  but  remnants, 
in  the  Andean  region  by  the  uplift  of  the  Andes  Mountains  in  late 
Tertiary  time.  While  it  is  known  that  the  structural  conditions 


Courtesy  of  Stendaxtf  Oil  Co. 

TRANSPORTATION.DIFFICULTIES 

The  movement  of  machinery  and  supplies  from  the  railroads  to  some  of  the  Bolivian  drilling  sites  presents 

a  serious  problem 

of  this  district  are  somewhat  complicated,  it  is  believed  that  exploita¬ 
tions  based  on  a  careful  interpretation  of  the  geology  of  this  region 
will  eventually  yield  commercial  production  of  at  least  modest 
proportion. 

A  well  which  was  drilled  by  the  Companfa  Caupolican  y  Calacoto 
in  the  district  of  Pacajes  near  General  Perez  did  not  meet  with 
success.  This  failure  to  get  oil  does  not  mean  that  no  oil  is  present, 
as  several  seepages  are  known  to  exist  and  the  well  was  located  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  principles  of  petroleum  geology. 

The  Beni  district,  including  the  great  plains  and  the  territory 
of  Colonies,  are  covered  by  a  fill  of  Quatenary,  Aeolian  deposits, 
and  Alluvium,  so  that  the  structure  in  this  practically  flat  country 
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can  not  be  mapped  by  surface  observations  and  nothing  can  be  said 
as  to  the  future  oil  possibilities  of  this  district,  although  oil  seepages 
are  known  to  exist  in  many  places. 

Out  of  this  vast  territory  along  the  foothills  of  the  East  Andes, 
which  has  an  extension  of  about  750  miles,  the  southeast  part  or 
Chaco  Oriental  is  best  known  to-day.  The  district  is  covered  by 
a  blanket  lease  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  comprising  about  5,000,000 
acres. 

CHARACTER  OF  COUNTRY 

The  west  end  of  the  Chaco  Oriental  is  an  area  having  numerous 
rugged  parallel  ranges  of  hills  rising  600  to  1 ,500  meters  abov’e  mean 
sea  level  with  relatively  narrow  valleys  between  the  ranges.  The 
hills  roughly  indicate  structural  conditions  such  as  anticlines  and 
domes;  the  valleys  are  mainly  synclinal  or  cut  in  the  sides  of  anti¬ 
clines  or  along  the  plunging  noses  of  folds.  Almost  all  ranges  are 
heavily  timbered.  The  valleys  are  cultivated  and  are  clear  of  heavy 
timber.  Exposure  of  rocks  can  be  found  readily  along  stream  beds 
and  in  the  small  quebradas,  where  often  bluff-like  exposures  occur. 
Geological  work,  however,  is  by  no  means  easy.  Plane  table  surveys 
are  not  practicable  in  most  of  the  area  nor  are  such  surveys  necessary 
to  delineate  the  structure.  Strike  and  dip  symbols  and  formation 
contacts  are  most  efficient  for  mapping  structure  here. 

ACCESSIBILITY 

The  accessibility  and  transport  facilities  to  the  various  points 
where  drilling  sites  may  be  selected  is  rather  a  grave  problem.  The 
nearest  railroad  town  is  Tartagal,  Argentina,  at  the  present  time. 
However,  the  tine  to  the  frontier  town  of  Yacuiba,  Bolivia,  is  under 
construction  and  will  probably  be  finished  this  year.  From  Yacuiba 
a  national  road  leads  northward  up  to  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra. 
Many  great  rivers,  as  the  Pilcomayo,  Parapeti,  and  Rio  Grande,  have 
to  be  forded,  as  bridges  are  not  in  existence.  During  the  rainy 
season  it  is  almost  impossible  to  cross  these  rivers.  For  locations 
off  the  main  road  special  roads  must  be  constructed  to  get  the  drilling 
equipment  on  the  ground.  Drilling  operations  can  be  carried  on 
all  year.  The  climate  is  subtropical  and  by  a  normal  manner  of 
living  not  unhealthy,  although  there  is  much  malaria  (Terciana) 
which  causes  75  per  cent  of  all  the  illness  observ^ed. 

SURFACE  OIL  AND  GAS  INDICATIONS 

Oil  and  gas  seepages  are  found  in  numerous  places  of  this  region. 
Merely  in  the  first  mountain  range  west  of  Yacuiba  up  to  Santa  Cruz 
de  la  Sierra,  26  oil  seepages  are  known  to  exist.  In  general  it  may 
be  said  that  every  16  kilometers  an  oil  seepage  exists.  Some  of  these 


Court««y  oC  Standard  Oil  Co. 


CUTTING  DOWN  BANK  AT  A  DRILLING  LOCATION 
Surface  indications  of  oil  exist  in  a  large  portion  of  Bolivian  territory 


The  stratigraphic  column  may  bo  divided  into  the  following 
sections : 

1.  Upper  Tertiaiy  and  Quaternary. 

2.  Suhandine  Tertiary. 

3.  Calcareous  Dolomitic  Horizon  with  upper  sandy  Shales 

(cretaceous). 

4.  Permo-triassic  (lower  sandy  shales). 

5.  Devonian. 

1.  Upper  Tertiary  and  Quaternary:  These  deposits  consist  mostly 
of  clays,  conglomerates,  gravel  terraces  and  aeolian  deposits  with 
typical  pampa  fauna. 

2.  Sub- Andine  Tertiary :  Deposits  of  soft,  fine-grained  sandstones, 
interbedded  with  w'hite  clays  more  compact  and  resistant  as  in  the 
upper  horizon. 

3.  Calcareous  Dolomitic  Horizon:  These  deposits  of  red  sand¬ 
stones  and  gypsiferous  shales,  well  exposed  in  the  extreme  part  of  the 
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seepages  produced  so  much  oil  that  shafts  were  sunk  and  “Minas 
de  Petr61eo”  established  years  ago,  the  oil  being  used  for  various 
purposes. 

STRATIGRAPHY 


The  stratigraphy  of  the  Chaco  Oriental  is  a  great  study  in  itself 
and  will  require  a  long  period  of  careful  work  before  we  come  to  final 
conclusions  as  to  the  exact  differentiation  of  the  different  formations. 
The  possible  oil-producing  horizons  are  the  low'er  Cretaceous  and  the 
Devonian.  Oil  has  been  found  in  the  Tertiary,  but  the  writer 
believes  this  is  migratory. 
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Courteay  of  “O’SUauahneMy'a  South  Amariran  Oil  RepoHa'* 

A  RECENTLY  DRILLED  WELL 
One  of  the  numerous  wells  drilled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  in  Bolivia 


State  (Bermejo)  are  the  continuation  of  the  “formaci6n  petrollfera” 
in  Argentina.  One  can  determine  three  main  deposits  of  this  forma¬ 
tion:  (1)  A  heavy  bedded  sandstone  at  the  base;  (2)  a  system  of  dif¬ 
ferent  shales  w'ith  gypsum  layers,  limestone  and  dolomite;  (3)  an 
upper  sandstone  w'ith  a  greater  thickness  than  the  lower  one. 

These  deposits  may  have  a  total  thickness  of  1,000  meters  or 
more.  They  were  first  thought  to  be  of  Triassic  or  Permian  age, 
but  recent  investigations  (especially  by  Steinman)  show  that  they  are 
more  than  likely  of  Cretaceous  age.  One  can  very  often  find  at  the 
base  tuffs  of  porphyrites  which  would  rather  indicate  a  young  Meso¬ 
zoic  age. 

4.  Permo-Triassic :  These  horizons  have  not  been  positively 
established. 

5.  Devonian:  D’Orbigny  has  already  divided  this  horizon  in  Bolivia 
into:  (1)  A  lower  fossiliferous  horizon,  consisting  of  micaceous  sand, 
stones,  slate  and  schists  of  dark  gray  or  dark  brown  color,  some¬ 
times  ferriferous;  (2)  an  upper  horizon,  without  fossils,  consisting  of 
gray  sandstones,  sometimes  yellowish  or  red,  more  or  less  hard,  in 
benches  and  layers. 

The  total  thickness  of  this  formation  may  be  300-900  meters.  In 
a  few'  places,  especially  where  faults  occur,  seepages  of  petroleum  are 
present. 
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STRUCTURE 

A  study  of  structure  in  this  area  is  made  very  difficult  by  reason  of 
heavy  timber  present  which  covers  almost  the  entire  area.  The 
writer  had  occasion  to  visit  only  the  first  mountain  range  to  the  west 
on  the  road  from  Yacuiba  to  Santa  Cruz.  Generally  speaking,  the 
prevailing  dip  is  to  the  east,  but  local  conditions  caused  many  varia¬ 
tions  such  as  domes,  anticlines  and  faults.  The  district  abounds  in  a 
wealth  of  structures  which  cut  across  the  normal  dip,  which  is  south¬ 
east.  In  general,  the  long  axis  of  the  structures  run  in  a  north- 

nUENA  VISTA  NO.  1 
WELL 

X  picturesque  view  of  another 
of  the  wells  drilled  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Co. 


Courtcey  of  **0'Shftiishnawy‘s  South  Amehcon  Oil  Reports'* 

south  (northeast-southwest)  direction.  There  are  considerable 
evidences  of  minor  structures. 

DEVELOPMENT 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.,  which  is  doing  development  work  in  this 
vast  territory,  has  drilled  or  is  drilling  up  to  this  time  about  16  wells, 
all  of  which  were  drilled  on  structures,  either  anticlines,  domes  or 
along  fault  lines.  Some  of  these  wells  had  to  be  abandoned  owing  to 
difficulties  encountered  in  wildcat  territory.  Of  the  producing  wells, 
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I  shall  refer  here  only  to  three  of  them  which  lie  a  fjreat  distance 
ajiart  from  each  other. 

No.  1  San  Andite  well  is  located  on  the  Parapet!  Concession,  que- 
hrada  of  Taputa,  Province  of  Cordillera,  Department  of  Santa  Cruz. 
The  first  producing:  sand  was  encountered  at  a  depth  of  256-26S 
feet.  This  sand  was  cased  off  and  drilling:  continued.  At  495-007 
feet  another  oil  and  g:as  sand  was  encountered  with  a  daily  capacity 
of  800  barrels.  Finallj’  a  third  oil  and  gas  sand  was  encountered  at 
a  depth  of  2,060-75  feet. 

The  well  located  on  I.(Ot  No.  7,  Province  of  Gran  Chaco,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Tarija,  was  started  in  August,  1925.  At  130  meters  sand 
was  encountered  with  an  estimated  production  of  about  40  barrels. 

No.  2  Bermejo  is  located  on  an  anticline,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Bermejo,  Province  of  Gran  Chaco,  Department  of  Tarija.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  2,  1924,  the  well  was  finished  at  a  total  depth  of  573  meters 
and  was  considered  to  have  an  initial  production  of  1,500  barrels. 

All  the  producing  wells  are  shut  in  at  present  and  more  territory 
is  being  tested.  Practically  all  the  folds  on  which  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  is  drilling  have  ample  closure  to  provide  for  oil  accumulation, 
providing  hydrostatic  conditions  are  favorable  in  the  oil  horizon. 
From  a  structural  standpoint,  the  Chaco  Oriental  offers  reasonable 
possibilities  as  an  oil-producing  district. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Regarding  the  future  outlook  of  the  petroleum  industry  in  Bolivia, 
the  following  may  be  said  from  a  geological  point  of  view': 

1.  Positive  surface  evidence  of  oil  and  gas  exists  in  the  whole 
territory  between  the  Argentine  frontier  and  the  northwest  territory 
bordering  Peru,  and  oil  and  gas  have  already  been  found  in  commercial 
quantities  in  wells  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 

2.  That  favorable  stratigraphic  conditions  such  as  good  sands  and 
organic  shales  exist. 

3.  That  such  bends  can  be  reached  with  the  drill. 

4.  That  there  are  good  structures  (anticlines,  domes,  etc.)  to 
concentrate  oil. 

5.  That  the  areas  are  accessible. 

6.  That  similar  geologic  conditions  exist  in  the  whole  extension  of 
the  foothills  of  the  Eastern  Andes. 

All  this  evidence  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  area  is  well 
worth  testing  for  oil  and  gas. 

From  the  industrial  standpoint  it  may  be  added  that  at  present 
Bolivia  is  obtaining  its  oil  from  foreign  countries.  The  finding  of 
commercial  oil  and  gas  fields  in  Bolivia  means  much  for  the  future 
of  this  State.  It  means  cheaper  fuel  for  domestic  heating  and  for 
industrial  purposes  and  should  give  a  manufacturing  impetus  that 
would  be  far  reaching  in  its  effect. 

For  these  reasons,  the  search  for  oil  and  gas  is  well  justified. 
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By  Dr.  John  A.  Mackay 
Former  professor,  San  Marcos  IJ nicersity,  Lima,  Peru 

IT  is  extremely  unfortunate,  I  think,  that  the  person  chosen  to 
treat  this  subject  should  not  be  a  Latin  or  at  least  a  citizen  of 
the  American  Continent.  The  present  speaker  is  not  only  not  a 
citizen  of  any  one  of  the  three  Americas,  but  he  does  not  have, 
so  far  as  I  know,  a  single  drop  of  Latin  or  Saxon  blood  in  his  veins. 
And  yet  there  is  perhaps  a  kind  of  symbolic  appropriateness  in  the 
fact  that  this  subject  should  be  assigned  to  me.  I  happen  to  be 
a  Celt,  and  part  of  the  historic  mission  of  the  Celtic  race  has  been 
to  form  the  ethnic  link  between  Latindom  and  Anglo-Saxondom. 
A  section  of  that  race  united  ages  ago  with  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes 
to  form  the  British  people,  in  whom  English-speaking  North  America 
has  its  chief  roots.  Another  section  fused  its  blood  with  Romans 
and  Iberians  to  form  the  modern  French  and  Spanish  peoples.  I 
rejoice  in  the  thought  that  part  of  my  mission  in  life  should  be  that 
of  continuing  the  historic  tradition  of  my  race,  serving  as  a  kind  of 
interpretative  link  between  the  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  people  of 
America.  But,  apart  from  this  romantic  motive  which  affords  me 
such  intimate  satisfaction,  I  love  the  South  American  people  for 
their  own  sake  as  well  as  for  my  fathers’  sake.  The  passion  that  I 
feel  for  those  southern  lands  is  equalled  only  by  my  passion  for  the 
heathered  hills  of  Scotland.  That  being  so,  I  am  particularly  hon¬ 
ored  this  evening  by  being  invited  to  become  their  interpreter  to 
you. 

The  culture  of  a  people  is  the  expression  of  its  spirit.  By  “cul¬ 
tural  peaks’’  I  mean  those  characteristics  and  tendencies  that  express 
most  faithfully  what  a  people  is  or  aspires  to  be.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  peaks  do  not  form  the  whole  landscape,  yet  they  dominate  it. 
No  one  can  appreciate  the  details  of  the  latter  without  focussing  them 
from  the  lofty  perspective  of  the  peak.  I  ask  you  to  ascend  with  me 
some  of  the  peaks  of  South  American  culture.  We  shall  be  able  to 
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focus  the  diversified  panorama  beneath  us.  We  shall  enjoy  there 
the  thrill  of  the  bracing  air  and  the  clear  vision  that  are  e.xperienced 
when  people  stand  where  great  ideas,  great  emotions  or  great  souls 
cast  their  spell  over  the  present  and  prepare  the  future. 

Not  all,  alas,  of  those  who  have  visited  South  America  have  been 
interested  in  scaling  the  peaks.  Very  many  have  gone  there  as  to 
a  treasure  mine  or  a  curio  hunters’  paradise.  They  have  gone  to 
speculate  or  to  e.xploit,  and  they  have  been  able  to  do  so  to  their 
great  advantage,  or  under  the  lure  of  the  uncommon  they  have  gone 
in  search  of  rare  plants,  rare  animals,  rare  people,  rare  sights,  rare 
archeological  remains,  rare  social,  political,  and  religious  facts;  and 
they  have  found  them.  But  how  often  in  their  passion  for  the  excep¬ 
tional  have  they  missed  the  obvious!  They  have  generally  acquired 
knowledge  but  too  infrequently  attained  understanding.  They  have 
given  too  much  time  to  the  mysterious  caverns  and  slummy  places 
and  too  little  to  the  peaks.  Let  it  be  said  with  utter  frankness  that 
South  America  has  become  nauseatingly  accustomed  to  the  visits 
and  speeches  and  books  of  those  who  have  the  monomania  of  the 
abnormal  and  sensational,  an  appetite  which  can  be  glutted  in  other 
lands  besides  those  beneath  the  Southern  Cross.  For,  after  all,  the 
only  things  of  real  intrinsic  interest  that  any  land  contains  are  the 
universal  elements  in  its  life  and  thought,  those  elements  that  link 
it  to  the  main  current  of  spiritual  progress,  and  that  constitute  at 
once  the  harbinger  and  the  dynamic  of  its  future. 

I  want  to  refer  to  four  such  universal  elements  in  the  life  and 
thought  of  contemporary  South  America,  to  four  “cultural  peaks,” 
as  I  have  called  them. 

The  first  is  the  peak  of  international  idealism.  There  has  developed 
in  South  America  what  Keyserling  would  call  a  new  ecumenical 
sense.  The  most  idealistic  phrase  ever  minted  by  an  American 
statesman  is  undoubtedly  that  of  the  Argentine  President  Saenz 
Pena,  “America  for  humanity.”  A  great  North  American  gave 
democracy  its  classic  definition;  a  great  South  American  crystallized 
the  function  and  destiny  of  true  democracy  in  America. 

The  international  idealism  to  which  I  have  alluded  manifests  itself 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  has  its  roots  in  a  great  ethnic  fact:  South 
America  is  the  world’s  greatest  crucible  of  race  fusion.  No  race  is 
e.xcluded  from  entering  this  crucible  on  ethnic  grounds;  where  e.xclu- 
sion  exists  it  is  due  entirely  to  economic  reasons.  There  is  funda¬ 
mentally  no  such  thing  as  racial  antagonism.  Intermarriage  between 
the  four  ethnic  families  has  gone  on  and  continues  to  go  on.  Take 
some  representative  cases.  The  most  beautiful  monument  in  the 
city  of  Lima  is  the  gift  of  the  large  and  increasingly  respectable  and 
influential  Chinese  colony  in  Peru.  The  late  lamented  librarian  of 
the  University  of  St.  Mark’s,  Lima,  the  man  who  brought  the  library 
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of  that  old  university  up  to  date,  was  the  son  of  a  Chinese  father  and 
a  Peruvian  mother.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  lady  writei’s  in 
contemporary  Peru  has  Chinese  blood  in  her  veins.  Now  cross  the 
continent  to  Brazil.  I  met  last  year  in  the  great  city  of  Sao  Paulo  a 
former  general  secretary  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
in  Tokio.  He  told  me  he  had  just  arrived  from  Japan  in  one  of  three 
ships  that  brought  to  Brazil  1,200  Japanese  immigrants.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  Japanese  in  that  country  now  reaches  70,000.  An  American 
sociologist  who  visits  South  America  from  time  to  time  remarked 
recently  that  each  time  he  lands  in  Bahia,  the  town  in  northern 
Brazil  where  the  population  has  been  predominantly  Negro,  the  col¬ 
ored  population  appears  to  be  whiter.  Roosevelt  called  attention  to 
the  fact  a  number  of  years  ago  that  the  color  problem  in  Brazil  was 
being  solved  in  a  purely  natural  way,  by  gradual  absorption  of  the 
Negro  into  the  lowest  stratum  of  Brazilian  society.  A  keen  student 
of  South  American  sociology,  Sr.  Jos6  Vasconcelos,  the  distinguished 
Minister  of  Education  during  the  Obregbn  administration  in  Mexico, 
has  entitled  his  latest  study  of  the  southern  continent:  “The  Cosmic 
Race.”  His  thesis  is  that  South  America  is  the  sphere  where  a  new 
“cosmic”  race,  a  fifth  member  of  the  ethnic  family,  is  being  evolved, 
to  whose  formation  the  white  and  black,  the  red  and  the  yellow 
races  of  the  world  shall  make  their  contribution.  This  would  be  the 
true  ecumenical  race  of  the  future. 

A  second  aspect  of  this  international  idealism  appears  in  the  keen 
judicial  sense  South  America  possesses  of  international  right  and 
justice.  The  South  American  Republics  were  originally  organized 
along  the  same  lines  of  demarcation  that  separated  the  several  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  colonial  territory  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Speaking  gener¬ 
ally,  the  sanctity  of  national  territory  has  been  a  recognized  principle 
and  ideal  in  intercontinental  relations  in  South  America.  The  main 
problem  has  been  to  establish  the  original  boundaries  of  each  terri¬ 
torial  division.  The  application  of  this  principle  has  given  rise  to 
episodes  which  would  honor  the  history  of  any  continent.  After 
Argentina  and  Brazil  had  defeated  Paraguay  in  war,  neither  of  the 
victors  appropriated  a  square  inch  of  Paraguayan  territory.  When  a 
serious  boundary  dispute  between  Chile  and  Argentina  was  brought 
to  a  happy  issue  by  the  arbitral  decision  of  King  Edward  VII  these 
countries  raised  a  statue  of  the  Christ  on  one  of  the  high  passes  of  the 
Andes  at  the  foot  of  the  eternal  snows,  on  which  they  engraved  the 
words:  “Sooner  shall  these  mountains  crumble  into  dust  than  Argen¬ 
tina  and  Chile  break  the  pact  that  they  have  sworn  at  the  feet  of 
Christ  the  Redeemer.”  We  have  an  extension  of  the  same  principle 
to  the  sphere  of  continental  comradeship  in  the  famous  principle 
formulated  by  the  Uruguayan  President  Brum  during  the  late  war, 
when  he  laid  dowti  that  when  any  American  nation  is  engaged  in  a 
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righteous  war  with  a  non-American  country,  that  country  should  be 
regarded  by  other  American  States  as  a  belligerent.  Idealism  of  a 
similar  character  appeared  in  the  attitude  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
to  the  League  of  Nations.  The  same  country  that  had  expelled  the 
(lerman  Ambassador  for  a  misdemeanor  during  the  war  refused  to 
remain  in  the  League  of  Nations  as  soon  as  it  was  clear  that  (iermany 
was  not  to  be  immediately  incorporated  into  that  body  on  a  basis  of 
absolute  equality  with  other  members. 

A  little  reflection  upon  this  attitude  of  mind  will  make  clear  how 
it  is  that  South  America  possesses  some  of  the  greatest  international 
jurists,  and  why  it  is  that  the  South  American  Republics  are  con¬ 
sistently  opposed  to  the  intervention  of  one  country  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  another.  From  a  South  American  point  of  view,  the  great 
question  is  not  whether  such  intervention  may  do  good  or  not,  but 
whether  it  has  any  right  to  take  place.  It  should  also  be  clear  that 
a  group  of  nations  who  possess  so  strongly  the  sense  of  right  and 
equality  will  never  be  satisfied  with  any  kind  of  continental  doctrine 
or  organization  which  does  not  admit  that  equality.  If  I  interpret 
South  American  sentiment  aright,  nothing  but  a  league  of  equal  and 
independent  American  nations  will  be  an  adequate  and  permanent 
solution  of  intercontinental  relations. 

A  nascent  sense  of  destiny  is  a  third  element  in  South  America’s 
international  idealism,  and  one  which  transfigures  the  whole.  The 
war  and  the  chaos  that  followed  brought  disillusionment  to  South 
America  and  with  it  a  new  self-consciousness.  Spengler’s  book.  The 
Decadence  oj  the  Occident,  has  had  a  very  great  influence  in  the  thinking 
of  the  younger  generation  of  the  southern  Republics.  Europe  is  about 
to  say  her  last  word.  America’s  time  is  coming.  If  so,  she  must 
get  ready.  I  know  young  South  Americans  who  look  forward  with 
Messianic  passion  to  the  dawning  era  of  America  and  whose  ambition 
is  to  eliminate  from  South  American  soil  the  dregs  and  entail  of  a 
cycle  that  is  passing.  I  know  also  a  sacred  spot  on  the  Uruguayan 
coast  where,  for  many  years  past,  students  of  several  South  American 
lands  have  gathered  in  an  international  camp  to  discuss  the  principles 
of  love,  justice,  and  peace  which  they  wish  to  see  fulfilled  on  American 
soil  and  to  inspire  one  another  to  live  for  their  realization.  A  student 
who  attended  one  of  those  camps  was  some  years  later  a  member 
of  the  Chilean  Government  that  proposed  to  submit  to  arbitration 
that  country’s  long  quarrel  with  her  sister  Republic  of  Peru. 

Let  me  now  refer  to  another  “peak,”  the  peak  of  intellectual  com¬ 
prehensiveness.  A  sense  of  wholeness  is  a  constitutive  trait  of  South 
American  mentality.  The  Anglo-Saxon  mind  is  empirical,  the  South 
American  architectonic.  The  former  begins  with  the  perception, 
the  latter  with  the  idea.  The  former  is  practical,  the  latter  is  logical. 
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The  character  of  the  South  American  press  offers  a  first  illustration 
of  what  I  mean  by  intellectual  comprehensiveness.  A  great  South 
American  daily  attempts  to  give  its  readers  each  morning  a  synthesis 
of  happenings  through  the  world  in  the  last  24  hours.  I  feel  safe  in 
saying  that  the  two  great  dailies  of  Buenos  Aires  publish  each  morning 
from  three  to  four  times  more  foreign  news  than  either  the  New  York 
Times  or  London  Times.  One  can  not  take  up  one  of  these  papers 
without  looking  the  whole  world  in  the  face.  The  great  headlines 
have  an  informational,  not  a  sensational  value. 

A  visit  to  a  great  South  American  bookstore,  a  “book  palace,”  as 
it  is  called  in  the  capital  cities,  provides  another  illustration.  There 
you  will  find  a  digest  of  the  world’s  thoughts  mediated  through 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  and  Italian  publications.  English 
publications  are  much  less  common.  It  may  astonish  some  of  you 
to  know  that  Spengler’s  great  work  was  translated  into  Spanish  four 
years  before  it  appeared  in  an  English  translation.  The  four  volumes 
are  now  in  Spanish,  whereas  only  two  are  in  English.  A  Spanish 
translation  of  Otto’s  epoch-making  book.  The  Idea  of  the  Holy,  was 
published  almost  simultaneously  with  the  English  translation. 
Keyserling’s  now  famous  book.  The  World  that  is  Being  Born,  has 
been  in  Spanish  for  a  considerable  time,  while  no  English  translation 
is  yet  available.  If  English  is  the  gatew’ay  to  knowledge  in  the 
Orient,  it  is  not  so  in  South  America,  where  only  a  small  minority  of 
the  intellectual  class  are  familiar  with  it. 

Thus  a  passion  for  up-to-dateness  in  every  fonu  is  characteristic 
of  the  South  American  mind.  It  not  only  feels  but  thinks  ecumen¬ 
ically.  As  regards  the  student  class,  the  average  South  American 
student  possesses,  in  my  judgment,  a  wider  though  less  profound 
culture  than  the  average  student  in  a  British  or  North  American 
university. 

A  third  “peak”  worthy  of  mention  is  that  of  a  new  social  passion, 
which  has  appeared  in  recent  years  in  South  America.  In  the  past 
everything,  including  education,  tended  to  exist  for  a  privileged  class. 
Even  now  the  great  problem  of  South  American  education  consists 
in  how  to  deprofessionalize  it,  giving  it  a  new  social  value.  But  the 
socialization  of  the  educational  system  is  rapidly  taking  place.  It 
is  being  recognized  that  the  great  aim  of  education  is  to  prepare  the 
pupil  for  life,  not  merely  for  a  profession.  One  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  pioneers  of  this  new  educational  ideal  is  Dr.  Antonio  Sagarna, 
the  present  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 
Sagarna  is  revolutionizing  the  spirit  of  education  in  that  great 
Republic.  One  of  his  chief  endeavors  is  to  fire  the  minds  of  the  future 
citizens  of  his  country  with  the  ideal  of  living  exemplary  lives  and  of 
devoting  their  energies  to  perfecting  some  aspect  of  the  nation’s 
life.  The  thoughts  of  girlhood  are  being  turned  to  a  new  type  of 
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female  excellence,  to  new  vocations  that  women  can  fulfill,  to  new 
home  ideals.  The  attention  of  boys  is  being  directed  to  the  dignity 
of  manual  labor,  to  the  claims  of  industry,  to  the  appeals  of  the 
pampas.  Great  institutions  for  the  education  of  young  delinquents 
have  been  organized.  A  North  American  educator  who  visited 
recently  one  of  those  institutions  remarked  that  it  was  unsurpassed 
by  anything  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  own  country,  the  spirit  of  the 
boys  was  so  marvelous  and  the  work  they  did  so  varied  and  so 
splendid. 

The  primary-school  teacher  is  rapidly  acquiring  a  new  dignity  in 
South  America.  The  greatest  contemporary  poet  of  the  Spanish 
tongue,  the  Chilean  Gabriela  Mistral,  herself  began  life  as  a  humble 
school  mistress  in  a  little  country  school.  I  know  of  no  more  moving 
piece  in  present-day  literature  than  Gabriela  Mistral’s  Prayer  oj  a 
School- Mistress.  At  last  this  long  despised  class  has  become  vocal 
and  begun  to  see  a  vision  of  the  importance  of  its  vocation.  Who  can 
measure  the  social  results  of  this  renaissance? 

Equally  interesting  and  significant  is  the  youth  movement  which 
first  appeared  in  South  America  about  10  years  ago.  In  its  beginning 
it  took  the  form  of  a  veritable  students’  revolution  in  many  of  the 
leading  South  American  universities.  The  students  demanded  certain 
fundamental  reforms,  including  the  resignation  of  many  incompetent 
professors,  and  the  modernization  of  the  matter  and  methods  of 
teaching  in  many  of  the  subjects  taught.  It  was  necessary,  they 
claimed,  that  the  university  should  adapt  itself  to  the  needs  and  spirit 
of  the  new  era.  But  in  some  universities  the  students  did  not  limit 
their  activities  to  securing  greater  efficiency  on  the  part  of  their 
teachers;  they  themselves  became  teachers  of  the  masses.  I  have 
never  been  in  contact  with  a  nobler,  more  idealistic,  and  more  effi¬ 
cient  movement  than  that  inaugurated  by  a  group  of  Peruvian  stu¬ 
dents  for  the  education  of  the  working  men  and  women  of  Lima. 
Students  who  had  formerly  lived  an  idle,  sensual  life,  became  trans¬ 
formed  into  apostles  of  popular  education.  They  devoted  their 
evenings  to  educating  and  moralizing  the  proletariat,  achieving  the 
most  marvelous  results.  At  the  present  moment  there  are  student 
groups  w'ho  meet  once  a  week  throughout  the  South  American  Con¬ 
tinent  to  study  some  of  the  most  fundamental  problems  connected 
with  the  social  organization  in  their  respective  countries.  Social 
justice  is  one  of  their  watch  words.  They  are  determined  to  give  their 
lives  for  the  cause  of  the  oppressed.  Never  before  in  South  America’s 
history  have  the  hearts  of  blue  blooded  South  Americans  beat  in 
unison  with  the  groans  of  the  exploited  poor.  The  next  10  or  20 
years  will  witness  many  startling  changes,  as  the  fires  of  this  great 
new'  passion  begin  to  consume  the  stubble  of  a  withered  social  order. 
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Last  of  all  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  cultural  “peak”  of  a  new  spiritual 
vision,  the  loftiest  and  most  significant  of  all.  Within  the  last  few 
months  two  distinguished  citizens  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  both 
presidents  of  universities,  have  written  books  in  which  they  refer 
to  the  religious  problem  of  the  continent.  One  of  these.  Dr.  Juan 
B.  Ter&n,  president  of  the  University  of  Tucuman,  has  made  this 
remark  in  his  book  entitled  The  Health  of  Spanish  America.  If 
religion  means,  he  says,  the  soul’s  aspiration  to  have  communion 
with  the  supreme  cause  of  the  universe,  an  experience  which  expresses 
itself  in  ethical  conduct,  then  South  America  is  that  part  of  the 
western  world  which  is  most  irreligious.  Instead  of  speaking  of  the 
religion  of  South  America,  he  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  what  he 
calls  its  “irreligion.”  Rel^ion,  he  affirms,  has  never  really  consti¬ 
tuted  an  experience  but  a  cult.  There  has  been  a  complete  divorce 
between  religion  and  morality.  South  American  men  have  regarded 
religion  as  essentially  women’s  affair,  and  have  taken  up  toward  it 
a  position  of  “benevolent  neutrality.”  They  have  not  been  atheists; 
they  have  been  simply  indifferent. 

In  the  dark  background  painted  by  Tcran,  the  book  of  his  colleague, 
Ricardo  Rojas,  president  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires,  stands 
out  like  a  snow-capped  summit  of  the  Andes,  gold-flecked  by  the 
morning  sun.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  South  American 
literature  has  a  first-line  literary  man  written  a  serious  book  on 
Christianity.  The  most  venerated  figure  in  Argentine  literature  has 
given  to  the  world  a  book  called  The  Invisible  Christ.  It  takes  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  between  the  author  and  a  bbhop.  Rojas  tells  of 
his  spiritual  guest.  His  first  effort  was  to  discover  among  all  the 
collections  of  religious  art  an  authentic  portrait  of  Jesus.  He  wan¬ 
dered  through  the  art  galleries  of  Europe  seeking  the  authentic  face 
of  Christ,  but  he  came  to  realize  that  there  was  none  such.  He  then 
sought  spiritual  satisfaction  in  philosophy  but  found  none.  Later, 
in  the  Yogas  of  the  Orient  he  thought  he  had  found  the  peace  and 
light  he  craved,  but  he  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  his  religion  was  of  a 
purely  esthetic  character.  His  heart  was  unsatisfied  still.  At  length 
he  found  in  the  Gospels  what  he  craved.  His  statement  regarding 
the  essence  of  Christianity  is  among  the  loftiest  of  our  time.  A 
Christian,  he  says,  in  effect  is  one  in  whom  the  Invisible  Christ  of 
souls  creates  a  Bethlehem  for  his  birth  and  a  Calvary  for  his  resur¬ 
rection.  He  is  one  whom  Chrbt  animates  and  who  reproduces  in  his 
personal  life  the  traits  of  the  great  Master.  “I  see  you  are  a  Protes¬ 
tant,”  the  bishop  says  to  him.  “I  am  not,”  he  replies  “And  you 
are  not  a  Catholic?”  “No.”  “Nor  a  Theosophist?”  “No.  ’ 
“Then  what  are  you?”  “If  you  must  give  me  a  name,  call  me  a 
plain  Christian.”  Rojas  is  an  ecumenical  Christian,  the  silvern 
mouthpiece  of  a  considerable  number  of  men  and  women  in  South 
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America  who  are  unattached  to  any  religious  denomination  but  who 
are  Christian  in  the  most  absolute  and  ecumenical  sense.  Here  is  a 
new'  phenomenon  in  South  American  life,  a  new  mount  of  vision 
thrown  up  by  spiritual  forces,  a  vantage  ground  from  which  to  survey 
the  present  dream  of  the  future. 

Kojas  himself  dreams.  He  dreams  of  the  activity  of  the  Invisible 
Christ  as  a  transforming  spiritual  and  social  influence.  He  dreams  of 
the  Christianization  of  America  in  order  that  it  may  fulfill  its  true 
Messianic  destiny  of  realizing  the  hitherto  unrealized  dream  of 
Europe  and  of  Christianity.  “The  association  of  citizens,”  he  says, 
“in  a  democracy  like  ours,  can  form  a  religious  brotherhood  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word.  The  afflicted  world  is  aw'aiting  amid  the 
darkness  a  message  of  hope,  and  how  great  would  he  our  joy  if  that 
message  should  roach  it  from  this  Latin  America  of  ours,  a  call  to  the 
whole  of  Christendom.” 

If  I  have  interpreted  aright  the  true  spirit  of  contemporary  South 
America,  certain  conclusions  become  perfectly  clear  in  regard  to 
ways  and  means  of  linking  North  and  South  together  in  one  great 
continental  fellowship. 

Let  me  make  some  practical  suggestions; 

(1)  The  time  has  come  when  a  representative  committee  composed 
of  citizens  of  North  and  South  America  should  promote  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  best  North  American  literature  into  Spanish  and  Portu¬ 
guese,  and  of  the  best  South  American  literature  into  English.  It  is 
not  enough  to  give  whole  libraries  of  English  books  to  South  American 
universities.  Very  few  people  ever  read  them.  In  view'  of  the  fact, 
moreover,  that  South  Americans  and  North  Americans  at  present 
drink  at  totally  different  fountains  of  culture,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  the  interests  of  continental  relations,  that  the  chief  cultural  influ¬ 
ences  should  be  shared  in  common. 

(2)  Steps  should  be  taken  to  promote  a  greater  interchange  of 
representative  students  and  teachers  betw'een  the  Americas. 

(3)  It  should  be  made  possible  for  groups  of  representative  and 
independent  citizens  of  all  American  countries  to  meet  at  some  point 
of  the  continent  once  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  in  a  frank 
and  friendly  manner  their  common  problems  and  aspirations. 

(4)  This  great  country  of  North  America,  w  hich  continually  makes 
such  munificent  gifts  to  the  countries  of  the  Orient  and  of  Europe, 
should  at  least  establish  in  each  South  American  country  an  educa¬ 
tional  institution  worthily  expressive  of  its  spirit  and  culture.  It 
would  not  be  the  function  of  such  institutions  to  aim  at  airing  North 
American  cultural  superiority  nor  of  imposing  an  exotic  system  of 
education  upon  South  America.  It  would  be  their  function  rather  to 
put  the  best  that  North  America  has  at  the  service  of  each  South 
American  country  in  order  that,  w'ith  the  cooperation  of  national 
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oducatoi’s  and  with  the  necessary  adaptations  to  national  ideals  and 
requirements,  all  that  is  best  in  the  spirit  and  content  of  North 
American  education  might  be  appropriated  by  her  southern  neighbors 
if  they  so  desired. 

And  let  me  say,  in  closing,  that  there  are  certain  qualities  common 
in  this  country  which  the  most  idealistic  among  South  America’s 
citizens  prize  and  covet.  In  doing  so,  I  will  quote  once  again  from 
the  book  of  Ricardo  Rojas  already  referred  to.  Rojas  says  that,  if 
it  be  indeed  the  case  that  many  aspects  of  North  American  life  and 
character  appear  inexplicably  absurd  to  South  America,  he  has 
observed  two  qualities  among  North  Americans  which  he  admires 
and  would  fain  see  transplanted  into  his  own  continent.  These  are, 
first,  the  mystic  passion  with  which  many  North  Americans  pursue 
wealth,  their  sole  object  being  to  have  money  to  give  away  to  great 
human  objects;  and,  secondly,  the  practice  which  he  has  observed 
in  many  public  men  of  North  America  of  not  being  ashamed  to 
introduce  the  words  and  principles  of  Christ  into  their  political 
utterances  and  conduct.  He  cites  very  especially,  in  this  connection, 
the  great  figure  of  Wilson.  It  seems  to  me  that  here  are  two  qualities 
which  patriotic  and  idealistic  South  Americans  would  desire  to  take 
root  in  the  soil  of  the  southern  continent,  just  as  much  as  patriotic 
idealistic  North  Americans  would  desire  to  introduce  into  their 
country  something  of  that  rich  ecumenical  sense  that  inspires  some 
of  the  great  souls  who  live  beneath  the  Southern  Cross. 
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I 

TUCUMAN  TOBACCO  PLANTATIONS  ‘ 

For  a  {;ood  many  years  the  “weed"  produced  by  the  Tucuman 
tobacco  planters  has  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  having  been 
exported  in  large  quantities  to  Bolivia  and  Chile  and  being 
for  that  reason  a  source  of  considerable  income  to  the 
producers. 

To-day,  however,  this  trade  has  diminished  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
almost  have  ceased.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in 
Chile  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  has  augmented  very  considerably, 
thus  rendering  the  importation  of  the  Argentine  product  unnecessary. 
In  the  southern  region  of  the  Province  of  Tucuman  the  tobacco  fields 
have  greatly  decreased,  having  been  replaced  by  sugar  plantations, 
which  practically  absorb  all  the  irrigation  which  formerly  was 
devoted  to  tobacco. 

At  the  present  time  the  financial  situation  of  tobacco  planters  in 
Tucuman  is  somewhat  precarious;  the  rates  paid  to  planters  for  the 
last  two  years  in  that  locality  for  their  products  varied  from  3  to  4 
pesos  paper  currency  per  10  kilos,  whereas  they  claim  that,  in  order 
to  pay  the  cost  of  production,  they  should  obtain  at  least  5  pesos 
paper  currency  for  that  quantity. 

As  the  plants  are  placed  a  meter  apart,  20,000  plants  can  be  set 
in  a  hectare,  of  which  number  5,000  to  10,000  must  be  considered 
as  lost,  due  to  bad  climatic  conditions,  or  to  a  worm  which  attacks 
the  tobacco  plants,  or  to  a  tobacco  disease  known  in  Tucuman  as  the 
corcovo.  Some  years  the  damage  done  by  the  corcovo  is  very  serious, 
causing  the  loss  of  as  high  as  50  per  cent  of  the  crop. 

Before  calculating  the  probable  profits  obtainable  from  a  tobacco 
plantation  in  Tucuman,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  be  able  to  count 
on  the  requisite  quantity  of  water  for  irrigation.  If  that  can  be  sat¬ 
isfactorily  arranged,  the  planter  has  only  to  fight  insect  pests  and 
take  measures  against  the  corcovo. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  lately  made  an  investigation 
respecting  the  diverse  classes  of  tobacco  cultivated  in  the  Province  of 
Tucuman  which,  as  long  as  prices  gave  prosperity,  were  fairly  numer- 
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ous.  At  that  time  tobacco  of  the  Cuban  type  was  grown,  as  well 
as  all  the  local  types,  but  recently  these  latter  have  almost  entirely 
given  place  to  a  class  denominated  “Habano  Colorado,”  similar  to 
Virginia  tobacco. 

The  nature  of  the  ground  differs  very  considerably  in  various  locali¬ 
ties  in  Tucuman,  and,  as  is  well  known,  the  soil  exercises  a  great 
influence  on  the  plant.  As  a  general  rule,  tobacco  grown  in  La 
Cocha  is  more  “gummy”  and  consequently  of  a  stronger  flavor  than 
that  produced  at  Villa  Alberdi,  whereas  tobacco  grown  in  this  latter 
place  shows  a  lighter  color  on  being  dried  than  that  produced  at  La 
Cocha. 


.-.>1 
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A  FIELD  OF  .MARYLAND  TYPE  TOBACCO 

Eiperiments  are  beinK  made  in  Tucum&n  with  a  view  to  determining  the  possibility  of  the  successful 
cultivation  of  this  type  of  tobacco,  which  is  especially  useful  for  cigarettes 


During  the  last  few  years,  the  tobacco  bureau  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  has  carried  out  experiments  on  the  different  classes  of  the 
“Habano  Colorado”  tobacco  from  Tucuman  for  the  purpose  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  plant  with  less  fiber.  The  plants  with  wide  leaves  recommended 
by  that  bureau  were  at  once  accepted  for  cultivation  by  a  group  of 
planters  at  Villa  Alberdi,  but  planters  working  at  La  Cocha  gave 
preference  to  plants  with  narrower  leaves  and  a  larger  proportion  of 
fiber.  These  produce  a  tobacco  with  a  thicker  leaf  than  the  “Habano 
Colorado,”  the  cultivation  of  which  the  ministry  is  attempting  to 
promote  in  that  Province. 
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The  tobacco  bureau  has  also  made  a  number  of  experiments  with 
foreign  seed,  with  the  object  of  finding  out  if  it  is  possible  to  success¬ 
fully  cultivate  the  “Maryland”  type,  especially  useful  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  cigarettes,  as  well  as  the  “Warne”  type,  a  Virginia  sort  much 
in  vogue  in  the  United  States  in  localities  where  tobacco  is  dried  by 
hot  air,  and  generally  known  to  the  trade  as  “English  tobacco.” 
During  the  year  1926-27  other  varieties  of  tobacco,  “Cubano  Vuelta” 
and  a  hybrid  type,  “Cubano  Filipino,”  have  been  tried. 

Experiments  with  these  two  latter  types,  however,  were  not  satis¬ 
factory,  either  at  La  Cocha  or  at  Villa  Alberdi,  as  they  showed  a 


Courtesy  of  the  U.  8.  Department  of  A^rirulture 

BRIOnT  CIOARETTE  TYPE  OF  TOBACCO 
Considerable  success  has  been  obtained  in  Tucum&n  by  not  crowding  the  plants  and  by  daily  watering 


tendency  to  dry  up,  even  if  still  green,  if  the  plants  were  cut  before 
absolute  maturity  and,  moreover,  the  leaves  turned  too  light  a  color, 
almost  yellow,  w'hen  mature.  The  latter  circumstance  may  be 
attributed  to  local  atmospheric  conditions,  as  the  drying  of  the 
leaves  takes  place  at  too  high  a  temperature,  wnth  too  little  humidity. 
In  such  conditions  it  is  practically  impossible  to  obtain  normal 
fermentation  of  the  tobacco  producing  the  desired  aroma.  The 
climatic  conditions  here  referred  to  are  those  found  at  La  Cocha  and 
Villa  Alberdi,  whereas  localities  nearer  the  city  of  Tucuman  enjoy 
a  greater  degree  of  atmospheric  humidity. 
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Up  to  now,  the  results  obtained  by  planters  of  “Maryland” 
tobacco  have  not  been  satisfactory;  this  variety  matures  very  slowly 
and  produces  a  rather  thick  leaf,  whilst  its  aroma  is  weak,  although 
similar  to  that  of  the  real  “Maryland,”  but  the  color  of  the  leaf, 
once  dried,  is  scarcely  acceptable  on  a  market  which  prefers  a  clear 
shade  like  that  of  the  “Habana  Colorado.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  “Warne”  has  proved  very  interesting,  due 
to  its  color  and  aroma.  Its  leaf  is  yellow,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Virginia  leaf;  when  dried  without  the  use  of  hot  air,  it  possesses  the 
characteristic  aroma  of  Virginia  tobacco  dried  by  hot  air.  It  must, 
however,  be  observed  that,  although  the  aroma  is  similar  to  that  of 
Virginia  tobacco,  still  it  is  rather  weaker,  and  the  product  is  scarcely 
so  pungent.  This  variety  is  suitable  for  mLxing  with  real  Virginia, 
when  it  is  desired  to  make  a  mild  cigarette. 

At  the  present  time  the  tobacco  industry  in  this  country  uses 
chiefly  black  tobaccos,  “Brazil-Bahia,”  “Cubano,”  “Corrientes,” 
etc.  The  production  of  types  similar  to  Virginia  tobacco  will  be 
indispensable,  once  national  industry  finds  itself  able  to  utilize  them, 
as  long  as  they  are  sufficiently  aromatic  and  light  in  color.  The 
“Warne”  type,  produced  in  the  northern  regions  of  this  Republic, 
might  in  time  even  become  exportable. 

Tobacco  planters  in  the  Province  of  Tucuman  have  adopted  a 
system  of  rotation  of  crops  to  prevent  the  soil  from  being  gradually 
exhausted.  This  system  is  extremely  useful,  especially  as  in  that 
part  of  the  Republic  the  use  of  fertilizers  is  practically  unknown. 
Tobacco,  for  instance,  is  planted  on  a  given  plot  of  land  for  two 
successive  seasons,  and  subsequently  oats  are  sown  on  the  same 
plot,  as  the  latter  improve  the  soil  for  tobacco. 

Tobacco  plants  are  set  in  beds,  in  furrows  which  make  their  irri¬ 
gation  easy;  they  are  watered  once  a  w'eek,  or  at  least  once  a  fort¬ 
night.  The  experts  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  have  experimented 
with  daily  watering  of  the  plants,  with  considerable  success,  especially 
at  Villa  Alberdi.  It  has  been  observed  that  it  is  necessary  to  reduce 
the  usual  number  of  plants,  and  not  overcrowd  the  beds,  planting 
the  rows  to  run  north  and  south.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
recommends  the  use  of  arsenate  of  lead  in  the  proportion  of  1  to 
200  in  water  as  an  excellent  remedy  for  all  sorts  of  insect  pests  which 
attack  the  plants. 

When  transplanting,  sufficient  space — about  50  centimeters — must 
be  left  between  the  plants;  for  if  corcovo  attacks  the  plantation,  a 
sufficient  number  of  plants  thus  spaced  may  still  survive  to  make  the 
cultivation  profitable. 

At  present  tobacco  is  graded  into  two  classes,  first  and  second. 
It  would,  how'ever,  be  preferable  to  grade  the  leaves  into  three 
classes. 

The  following  interesting  statistics  are  to  hand,  respecting  the 
tobacco  industry  in  1926. 
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Argentine  tobacco  planters  produced  the  following  crop: 

Province  or  Territory:  Kilos 

Salta _ _ _ _ - .  1,469,650 

Tucumdii _ _ —  14,882 

Misiones _  3,  554,  708 

Corrientes _ _ — . .  2,  423,  426 

Other  places . . -  12,  116 


7,  474,  782 

With  the  exception  of  2,970  kilos,  the  above  crop  was  sold  to  local 
manufacturers. 

During  the  year  the  following  leaf  tobacco  was  imported  into 
Argentina: 

Kilos 

Paraguayan _ _ _  912,  898,  500 

Cuban . 2,917,393,560 

Brazilian _  7,599,011,700 

North  American _ _ _ _ _  1,  409,  874,  060 

Other  countries _  177,  008,  500 


13,  016,  186,  320 

Argentine  tobacco  manufacturers  used  the  following  quantity  of 
tobacco: 

Kilos 

Argentine  tobacco . .  5,  339,  663,  983 

Imported  tobacco . 8,685,434,770 

Molasses . . . 128,415,900 

Tobacco  in  jKjwder,  etc . . .  250,  079,  250 


14,  403,  593,  903 

Manufactured  tobacco  was  distributed  as  follows: 

Kilos 

In  packages _  3,  956,  176,  350 

For  consumption _  440,  349,  700 

Cigarettes,  packages  (units) _  630,631,972 

Cigars,  etc.  (units) _ _  322,  101,984 

The  total  assessed  value  of  manufactured  tobacco  in  1926  amounted 
to  168,142,463.60  pesos  paper  currency,  as  follows: 

ARGENTINE  Pesos  paper 

Manufactured . . . . .  14,  109,  025.  02 

In  packages _ : _ _ _  1,  665,  055.  25 

Cigarettes. . . . . . . .  124,  033,  742.  20 

Cigars . 15,126,469.49 


Total . 154,934,290.96 

IMPORTS 

Manufactured _ 253,945.62 

Cigarettes . . .  3,  021,  658.  50 

Cigars _ 9,932,568.52 


Total _ _ _  13,208,172.64 


Grand  total _ _  168,  142,  463.  60 
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PROGRESS  IN  YERBA  MATE  GROWING  ^ 


At  the  beginning  of  last  year  the  National  Mortgage  Bank  (Banco 
Hipotecario  Nacional)  issued  a  booklet  embodying  information  on 
the  Territory  of  Misiones  and  its  yerba  (Paraguayan  tea)  planta¬ 
tions,  and  this  was  translated  by  Mr.  G.  Wilson-Rae,  and  profusely 
circulated  in  the  United  States,  through  the  Argentine  Embassy  in 
Washington.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  administers  all 
national  territorial  affairs,  has  just  received  from  the  Governor  of 
Misiones  Territory  a  report  in  which  he  informs  the  ministry  that 


At  the  end  of  the  day’s  harvest  the  branches  and  leaves  are  thus  carried  to  the  camp  for  curing 

continued  progress  has  been  made  m  the  plantation  of  yerba  {Ilex 
paraguayensis)  since  the  year  1903.  In  1923  the  already  existing 
plantations  were  augmented  by  a  further  1,525  hectares,  containing 
1,546,642  plants,  and  four  years  later,  1927,  a  census  was  taken  of 
the  yerba  plantations  in  the  Territory  of  Misiones. 

At  this  tune  the  total  area  planted  with  Paraguayan  tea  plants 
was  20,124  hectares  (1  hectare  is  equivalent  to  about  2)^  acres), 
with  19,712,093  plants,  of  which  4,748,484  plants  were  producmg 
leaves  ready  for  use;  since  then,  the  area  planted  has  somew^hat 
increased,  and  it  is  estimated  that  this  year  about  7,000  hectares 
more  will  be  planted.  It  is,  says  the  report,  expected  that  before 
the  end  of  the  current  year  the  total  area  under  yerba  plantations 
will  be  some  30,124  hectares,  with  about  30,000,000  yerba  plants  in 
all. 

>  The  American  U^eeklp  of  Buenoi  Airei,  Keb.  4,  192)4. 
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YERBA  MATE  AT  A  FOREST  DEPOT 

The  leaves,  after  having  l)een  drie<I  and  pulverize<l,  are  compressed  into  large  sacks  for  shipment 

It  may  be  added  that  in  the  neighboring  Province  of  Corrientes 
there  are  about  3,000  hectares  of  this  class  of  plantation,  bearing 
some  3,000,000  plants  of  Ilex  paraguayensis,  which  also  supply  the 
Republic  with  yerba  for  the  succulent  7naU,  as  “Paraguayan  tea”  is 
called  here. 

During  the  course  of  1927  the  total  amount  of  yerba  produced 
came  to  16,195,471  kilos,  and  during  1928  is  expected  to  reach  about 
20,000,000  kilos  (approximately  20,000  tons). 

The  (lovernor  of  Misiones  has  made  the  following  calculations  as 
to  the  future  production  of  yerba  in  his  Territory,  of  considerable 
interest,  as  it  is  shown  that  in  the  near  future  the  progress  of  the 
industry  in  that  region,  aided  by  tlie  plantations  in  the  Province  of 
C’orrientes,  will  seriously  compete  with  the  Paraguayan  production, 
an  important  factor  in  this  market. 

The  estimates  referred  to  read  as  follows: 


Year 

Kilos 

Year 

Kilos 

1928.. . . 

.  20,  000,  (KK) 

1931 . 

. . 44,  .is^oon 

1929 . 

. 20,  211,  0(M) 

1932 . 

. . .34,  40.5,  (KK) 

1930 . . 

. 34,  812,  (KM) 

19.33 . 

.  04,002,000 
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In  the  report  quoted,  the  assessed  value  of  the  plantations  of 
Flex  paraguayensis  is  to-day  estimated  at  76,806,809  pesos,  to  which 
should  he  added  some  14,503,125  pesos  for  buildings,  etc.,  making 
a  total  value  of  the  capital  invested  in  this  progressive  industry,  of 
91,309,934  pesos. 

There  are  about  15,000  men  working  on  the  Misiones  yerba  fields, 
whose  number  increases  yearly.  At  the  present  time  there  are  about 
2,236  planters  engaged  in  this  industry  in  the  Territory  referred  to, 
working  on  an  average  about  9  hectares  each,  containing  about  9,000 
plants  each  lot,  while  in  all  some  40,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
National  Territory  of  Misiones  are  directly  or  indirectly  interested 
in  the  development  of  the  plantations. 

The  importance  of  the  industry,  for  the  Territory  mentioned,  is 
demostrated  by  the  fact  that  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  cultivated 
land  in  Misiones  is  under  plantations  of  yerba. 

The  report  shows  that  the  total  quantity  of  yerba  consumed  in 
the  Argentine  Republic  amounts  to  about  90,000,000  kilos  per 
annum,  of  which  total  some  85  per  cent  is  imported  from  Brazil  and 
from  Paraguay,  at  a  value  of  about  50,000,000  pesos. 

Undoubtedly,  as  time  passes  and  the  plantations  in  Misiones  and 
in  the  Province  of  Corrientes  increase  their  output,  the  imported 
article  will  recede.  The  preceding  figures  give  an  estimate  of  some 
(>4,000,000  kilos  of  Argentine  yerba  for  the  year  1933,  to  which  should 
be  added  10,000,000  more,  corresponding  to  the  Province  of  Cor¬ 
rientes,  which  W'ould,  for  that  period,  make  up  a  total  of  74,000,000 
kilos. 

In  any  case,  taking  the  present  production  of  this  commodity  at 
about  20,000,000  kilos  per  annum,  it  represents  only  about  one-fifth 
of  the  total  absorbed  by  the  Argentine  market. 

With  the  laudable  object  of  fomenting  this  industry,  the  Governor 
makes  the  following  recommendations  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior: 

(o)  Derogation  of  the  decree  issued  by  the  Executive  Power,  under  date  of 
March  24,  1924,  which  reduced  the  customs  dues  on  yerba  by  30  per  cent  on  the 
rates  fixed  by  Law  No.  11,281. 

(6)  Modification  of  the  decree  which  permitted  importation  of  yerba,  containing 
5  per  cent  of  insoluble  matter,  reducing  the  latter  to  1  per  cent.  It  is  well  known 
that  more  than  20,0(K),000  kilos  of  imported  yerba  contained  an  enormous  per¬ 
centage  of  insoluble  matter,  noxious  mixtures,  etc. 

(c)  A  reasonable  increase  in  the  duties  on  ground  yerba. 

(d)  Stipulate  the  obligatory  declaration  on  containers  of  the  place  of  origin  of 
the  yerba  therein.  (To  avoid  yerba  of  foreign  origin  and  inferior  quality  being 
sold  as  Argentine.) 

(e)  Obtain  greater  banking  facilities  for  planters  owning  their  own  land,  with 
the  object  of  their  not  being  forced  to  sell  their  crops  as  soon  as  gathered. 

(/)  The  authorities  of  the  National  Government,  in  the  public  letting  for  the 
supply  of  this  commodity  to  the  army  and  navy,  shall  in  future  stipulate  that  the 
yerba  to  be  used  shall  be  Argentine,  a  disposition  to  be  applied  to  all  purchases  of 
this  article  made  by  the  Government. 
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This  yerba  industry  in  the  National  Territory  of  Misiones  is 
evidently  going  ahead,  and  the  measures  indicated  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  are  sure  to  receive  careful 
consideration. 

It  may  be  observed  that  there  seems  to  be  ample  scope  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  yerba  plantations  in  Misiones  and  Corrientes,  as  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Argentine  yerba  is  far  from  being  sufficient  to  supply  the 
demand,  whilst  in  quality  it  compares  most  favorably  with  the 
Paraguayan  and  Brazilian  article. 


THE  MATE  AND  BOMBILLA 

The  mat«  is  the  hollowed  gourd  or  receptacle,  sometimes  of  very  elaborate  design,  from  which  the  yerba 
mati  is  drunic.  The  hombilia  is  the  tube  of  bone,  reed,  or  metal,  through  which  the  tea  is  sucked 


FINANCIAL  PROGRESS  IN 
SOUTH  AMERICA  •/ 


Notable  progress  was  made  in  1927  by  the  Republics  of 
South  America  in  rehabilitating  their  finances,  which  were 
dislocated  at  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  and  were 
further  shaken  by  the  abnormal  developments  of  1920. 
Exchange  fluctuation,  currency  inflation,  unbalanced  budgets,  and 
increasing  public  debts,  which  followed  the  war,  were  not  supplanted 
by  relative  stability  until  1923.  Since  that  time  the  determined 
effort  toward  currency  deflation,  e.xchange  stabilization,  banking 
reform,  and  budgetary  equilibrium  has  not  been  unrewarded.  Still 
further  progress  was  made  in  1927.  Argentina’s  return  to  the  gold 
standard,  the  steps  taken  in  the  stabilization  of  Brazilian  exchange, 
and  the  Ecuadorean  banking  and  currency  reform  were  among  the 
year’s  outstanding  financial  accomplishments. 

Although  fluctuations  were  not  entirely  eliminated,  exchanges  in 
general  closed  the  year  stronger  than  they  opened,  and  a  comparison 
of  the  yearly  average  with  those  of  1926  reveals  the  relative  stability 
that  has  been  attained.  This,  coupled  with  the  generally  improved 
credit  position,  further  reflects  the  increasing  financial  strength  of 
the  continent. 

BRAZILIAN  STABILIZATION  PROGRAM  CONTINUED 

At  the  outset  of  the  year  Brazil  followed  up  the  stabilization  pro¬ 
gram  announced  by  the  Government  at  the  close  of  1926.  On  Jan¬ 
uary  5,  1927,  a  decree  was  promulgated  establishing  the  regulations 
governing  the  Caixa  de  Estabilisa^ao  (Bureau  of  Stabilization)  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  monetary  law  of  December  18,  1926, ‘  which  laid  the 
basis  for  the  stabilization  program  and  anticipated  a  return  to  the 
gold  standard.  The  Bank  of  Brazil  was  authorized  to  buy  and  sell 
foreign  e.xchange  for  the  account  of  the  national  treasury.  Despite 
adverse  criticism  and  pessimism,  Brazilian  exchange  strengthened  at 
the  end  of  the  year  and  closed  at  the  rate  of  approximately  6  pence, 
which  the  Government  has  sought  to  establish. 

A  further  step  was  taken  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  when  a 
£17,000,000  loan,  to  be  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  treasury  obliga¬ 
tions  and  the  floating  debt,  was  placed  in  the  United  States  and 
England.  This  was  viewed  as  an  essential  move,  and  was  intended 
to  increase  public  confidence  in  the  stabilization  program. 

>  See  Bulletin  of  Pan  American  Union,  April,  1927,  p.  402. 
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SINKING-FUND  PAYMENTS  RESUMED 

Another  noteworthy  action  of  Brazil  during  the  year  was  the 
resumption  of  sinking-fund  payments  on  the  external  sterling  debt. 
These  payments,  which  had  been  in  suspense  for  13  years,  were 
resumed  in  1927  and  improved  Brazil’s  credit  in  the  international 
financial  market.  Furthermore,  on  August  27,  Brazil  signed  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  France  to  arbitrate  the  controversy  over  the  payment  of 
certain  outstanding  franc  loans  at  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter¬ 
national  Justice  at  the  Hague.  The  dispute  in  cpiestion  arose  from 
contentions  by  French  liondholders  that  service  on  these  loans  was  to 
be  made  in  gold  francs,  while  Brazil  has  been  tendering  payment  in 
paper  francs. 

ARGENTINA  RETURNS  TO  GOLD  STANDARD 

Argentina’s  anticipated  return  to  the  gold  standard  occurred  on 
August  26.  A  large  favorable  trade  balance  and  the  rise  of  the  peso 
above  par  made  the  time  particularly  propitious  for  this  move,  and 
the  transition  was  effected  with  the  greatest  facility.  In  fact,  owing 
to  the  continued  strength  of  the  peso,  American  and  European  bank¬ 
ers  have  found  it  profitable  to  continue  gold  shipments  to  Argentine, 
and  the  country  now  possesses  a  very  strong  gold  reserve.  The  Caja 
de  Conversibn  had  a  gold  stock  of  461,070,239  pesos  on  September 
30,  1927,  which  compares  with  221,666,456  pesos  on  September  30, 
1914. 

Argentina,  as  has  been  the  case  for  many  years,  continued  to  meet 
the  service  on  the  national  debt  with  regularity;  and  the  decision  of 
the  Argentine  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the  dispute  between  the 
Province  of  San  Juan  and  the  French  bondholders  was  gratifying  to 
its  foreign  creditors.  The  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  refusal  of  the 
bondholders  to  accept  payment  of  German  marks  tendered  by  the 
Province  in  meeting  the  obligations  of  an  outstanding  foreign  loan 
payable  in  several  currencies. 

PARAGUAYAN  FINANCES  IMPROVED 

It  is  pointed  out  in  some  quarters  that  Argentina’s  return  to  the 
gold  standard  opens  the  way  for  monetary  reforms  by  Paraguay, 
whose  currency  is  based  upon  the  Argentine  peso.  Paraguayan 
public  finances  have  shown  improvement  in  recent  years,  and  the 
service  of  that  country’s  external  debt,  w'hich  w'as  resumed  in  1925, 
has  been  regularly  maintained  since  that  time. 

Uruguay  recently  has  shared  in  the  prosperity  of  the  River  Plate 
region,  although  to  a  lesser  extent  than  Argentina.  As  a  result,  the 
Uruguayan  peso  closed  the  j'ear  above  par,  and  the  Banco  de  la 
Kepublica  has  maintained  a  very  comfortable  gold  reserve,  which 
should  permit  a  resumption  of  the  gold  standard  abandoned  in  1914. 
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IMPROVED  BUDGETARY  POSITION  IN  CHILE 

The  financial  reforms  effected  in  Chile  during  the  previous  two 
years  bore  fruit  in  the  early  part  of  1927  with  the  continued  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  exchange  in  the  face  of  acute  difficulties  in  the  nitrate  industry, 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  nitrate  situation  improved, 
and  recent  reports  of  the  Chilean  Treasury  Department  indicate  an 
improved  budgetary  condition  over  that  of  1926.  This  is  in  no  small 
measure  attributable  to  the  efforts  of  the  Chilean  Government  to 
improve  the  fiscal  administration  of  the  Republic.  On  March  18, 
1927,  in  order  to  develop  a  more  efficient  accounting  system,  the 
offices  of  the  court  of  accounts,  the  general  bureau  of  accounting,  the 
national  property  section,  and  the  general  statistical  bureau  were 
united  under  the  administration  of  an  official  acting  as  comptroller 
of  the  Republic,  and  in  August  a  national  budget  office  was  created. 

PERUVIAN  EXTERNAL  LOAN  NEGOTIATED 

I'he  outstanding  event  in  the  Peruvian  finances  during  the  past 
year  was  the  negotiation  of  a  $50,000,000  loan  with  American  bank¬ 
ers.  As  a  result,  it  is  expected  that  certain  financial  measures,  which 
have  been  held  in  abeyance,  will  now  be  acted  upon.  The  Peruvian 
Congress  already  has  been  called  into  special  session  in  connection 
with  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  mortgage  bank.  Of  the 
loan  proceeds,  $4,400,000  have  been  allotted  to  exchange  stabilization. 


THE  CHILDREN’S  BUREAU 
OF  BRAZIL  .*.  •.*  /.  *.* 

The  Children’s  Bureau  of  Brazil  is  an  institution  created  and 
maintained  by  Dr.  Arturo  Moncorvo,  jr.,  which  may  be 
considered  as  an  e.xtension  of  the  Instituto  de  Proteccion  y 
Asistencia  a  la  Infancia,  or  child  welfare  institute  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  founded  by  the  same  physician  in  1899. 

The  object  of  the  bureau  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  To  record 
the  development  of  child-welfare  work  in  Brazil  and  make  a  general 
study  of  its  present  position  in  regard  to  child  protection;  to  keep  a 
complete  registry  of  all  public  or  private  child-welfare  institutions, 
together  with  historical  and  statistical  data  concerning  their  activi¬ 
ties,  thereby  establishing  a  complete  information  service  in  that 
subject;  to  obtain  information  on  all  national  legislation  which  may 
directly  or  indirectly  relate  to  children;  to  establish  archives  on  all 
Brazilian  problems  of  assistance,  child  care,  hygiene,  etc.;  to  form  a 
public  library  composed  especially  of  works  on  child  protection; 
to  make  a  social  and  demographic  study  of  marriage,  the  birth 
rate,  infant  diseases  and  mortality  rate,  as  well  as  the  ratio  of  infant 
deaths  to  the  number  of  births;  to  take  all  steps  necessary  for  a 
more  effective  education  of  the  masses  in  hygiene  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  child  welfare  through  a  campaign  against  illiteracy,  alco¬ 
holism,  tuberculosis,  and  ignorance  in  general,  to  the  end  that  the 
proper  care  and  nutrition  of  children,  particularly  those  less  than  1 
year  of  age,  may  be  assured;  to  study  the  most  effective  measures 
to  be  taken  for  the  protection  of  groups  of  children,  especially  those 
in  schools,  factories,  mills,  etc.,  and  of  needy  women,  above  all 
those  employed  in  industrial  centers,  during  pregnancy ;  to  study  the 
problem  of  the  abandoned,  the  delinquent,  or  the  child  which  has 
been  the  victim  of  immoral  parents;  to  further  all  initiatives  which 
directly  or  indirectly  have  to  do  with  children,  promoting  the  reali¬ 
zation  of  congresses  and  the  organization  of  a  permanent  museum 
with  material  related  to  the  child;  to  encourage  welfare  associations 
or  leagues  aiding  mothers  or  poor  children;  and  to  disseminate 
knowledge  and  information  which  will  awaken  throughout  the 
country  an  interest  in  institutions  for  child  protection,  such  as  dis¬ 
pensaries,  asylums,  milk  stations,  infant  health  centers,  restaurants 
for  needy  nursing  mothers,  maternal  mutual  aid  societies,  schools 
for  mothers,  kindergartens,  open-air  schools,  vacation  camps,  etc. 

>  Translation  of  summary  in  Bolrtin  dtl  Inttituto  Inlernacional  Americano  de  Proteccidn  a  la  Infancia 
Montevideo,  October,  1927. 
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By  Alberto  Ibarra  M. 

International  Railways  of  Central  America 

A  MONO  the  outstanding  things  which  impress  the  observing 
/  \  tourist  upon  his  arrival  in  Guatemala  are  the  excellent 
/  \  means  of  communication  which  are  responsible  for  much 

of  the  agricultural,  industrial,  commercial,  and  artistic 
development  to  be  found  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Guatemalan 
highways  meet  the  constant  and  daily  demands  for  transporta¬ 
tion  not  only  between  the  city  of  Guatemala  and  its  environs  but 
throughout  the  whole  Republic,  and  because  of  them  the  bonds 
of  spiritual  and  commercial  unity  between  the  capital  and  distant 
sections  of  the  country  have  been  immeasurably  strenghtened. 
Railways  and  telephone  and  telegraph  lines  have  also  aided  in 
bringing  each  section  of  the  Republic  within  reach  of  all  the  others. 

Guatemala  has  apparently  learned  that  neither  public  nor  private 
enterprises  can  be  successfully  developed  without  the  salutary 
influence  of  adequate  means  of  communication.  The  number  of 
tours  constantly  being  arranged  to  Santa  Ana,  in  El  Salvador,  and 
the  fact  that  during  the  latter  part  of  1926  a  group  of  tourists  from 
California  made  a  round  trip  from  the  capital  through  Antigua 
Guatemala,  Escuintla,  San  Luis,  and  Amatitlan  in  five  hours  are  an 
eloquent  tribute  to  the  efforts  and  tireless  activity  of  the  Government, 
working  in  cooperation  with  a  group  of  patriotic  individuals,  for  the 
practical  realization  of  the  most  productive  work  in  w'hich  any  pro¬ 
gressive  country  can  engage — the  construction  of  easy  and  rapid  means 
of  communication. 

His  excellency.  President  Chac6n,  in  a  recent  message  to  the 
National  Legislative  Assembly,  stated  that  among  all  the  activities 
carried  on  for  the  development  of  agriculture  those  relating  to  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  the  highway  system  are  the  most  out¬ 
standing.  In  the  firm  belief  that  such  work  is  indispensable  for  the 
life  and  prosperity  of  the  Republic,  he  has  devoted  himself  with 
enthusiasm  to  the  task  of  its  extension,  thus  carrying  on  in  the  spirit 
of  his  predecessor.  He  stated,  moreover,  that  in  the  year  in  question 
the  network  of  highways  was  lengthened  by  285  kilometers  (kilo¬ 
meter  equals  0.62  of  a  mile),  23  new  roads  of  importance  were  in 
process  of  construction,  1,734  kilometers  of  old  highways  were  re¬ 
paired,  and  93  bridges  opened  to  traffic.  Important  among  the  last 

'  Translated  and  compiled  from  Indieaciones  at  turisla  by  C.  Marian  Keefer  of  the  Bulletin  staff. 
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was  a  bridge  over  the  Motagua  River  which,  uniting  as  it  does  the 
departments  of  the  north  with  those  of  the  central  and  western  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  will  constitute  one  of  the  most  valuable  contri¬ 
butions  recently  made  toward  national  progress.  Altogether  expend¬ 
iture  on  these  items  has  reached  nearly  29,000,000  pesos  (national 
currency). 

In  the  opinion  of  at  least  one  traveler  who  has  observed  conditions 
and  noted  the  magnificent  engineering  work  in  various  parts  of  the 
Republic,  highway  construction  is  the  greatest  thing  Guatemala  has 
of  late  been  doing.  Although  there  are  no  roads  without  some 
defect,  he  declared  that  the  tourist  will  find  in  Guatemala  roads 


nct;»lh»lon. 


RELIEF  MAP  OF  OUATE.MALA 
Showing  the  railroad  lines  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  Guatemala  City 


stretching  out  in  every  direction,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  travel 
almost  anywhere  by  automobile.  Poor  means  of  communication  are 
never  conducive  to  travel,  and  in  proportion  as  Guatemala  continues 
to  develop  her  highways,  thus  making  the  country  attractive  to  the 
tourist,  her  material  prosperity  will  increase. 


TOPOGRAPHY  AND  CLIMATE 

With  respect  to  the  general  topography,  the  approach  to  the  capital, 
and  the  climate,  the  country  may  be  divided  into  four  zones— a  hot 
zone  extending  from  sea  level  to  600  meters  (meter  equals  3.28  feet), 
with  an  average  temperature  of  23°  to  27°  C.  (from  77°  to  80°  F.);  a 
temperate  zone  at  an  altitude  of  from  600  to  1,800  meters,  with  an 
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average  temperature  of  from  17®  to  23°  C.  (from  62°  to  77°  F.);  a 
cold  zone  at  an  altitude  of  from  1,800  to  3,250  meters  with  an  average 
temperature  of  from  10°  to  17°  C.  (from  50°  to  62°  F.);  and, 
lastly,  a  frigid  zone,  at  an  altitude  of  from  3,250  to  4,210  meters 
(summit  of  Tajumilco)  and  an  average  temperature  of  less  than  10° 
C.  (less  than  50°  F.)- 

From  whatever  direction  the  traveler  enters  Guatemala  he  must 
ascend  in  order  to  reach  the  capital,  which  is  situated  in  a  mountain¬ 
ous  region  in  the  central  southwest  section  of  the  country.  From  the 
port  of  San  Jos6  on  the  Pacific  the  route  rises  to  5,000  feet  above  sea 


THE  Rto  DULCE 

One  of  the  most  attractive  excursions  in  Quatemala  is  the  trip  on  the  Rio  Dulce,  which  flows  through 
a  fertile  and  beautiful  section  of  the  country  to  the  Atlantic 


level  at  Gastanaz,  while  the  route  from  the  north  reaches  an  altitude 
of  4,896  feet  near  Menocal. 

There  are  but  two  seasons  in  the  Republic — the  dry  and  the  rainy — 
which  have  come  to  be  called  summer  and  winter  in  Central  America, 
the  former  from  November  to  April,  and  the  latter  from  May  to 
October,  with  variations  according  to  the  zones. 

EXCURSIONS 

Among  the  many  excursion  trips  which  Guatemala  offers  the  tourist 
are  those  to  Livingston,  Rio  Dulce,  and  the  ruins  at  the  village  of 
Quirigua. 
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At  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Dulce  on  the  east  coast  in  the  Gulf  of 
Amatique  is  situated  the  town  of  Livingston  which,  because  of  its 
advantageous  topographical  position  and  healthful  climate,  has  be¬ 
come  an  important  commercial  center.  Rising  well  within  Guatemala 
the  Rio  Dulce  is  in  some  places  approximately  695  feet  wide,  with 
a  depth  of  from  111  to  180  feet  even  before  it  reaches  Lake  Pansos 
and,  owing,  alike  to  the  serenity  and  limpidity  of  its  waters  and  the 
i)eauty  of  its  islets,  among  which  the  Paloma  stands  out  in  particular, 
this  charmingly  picturesque  river  fairly  captivates  the  imagination  of 
the  navigator.  From  the  deck  of  the  slowly  moving  river  steamer  an 


Courtcor  of  Panftmo  Moil  Stoomohip  Co. 


ANTIGUA,  GUATEMALA 

The  city  of  AntiKua,  the  ancient  capital  of  Guatemala,  was  founded  in  IMI  and  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
in  1773.  Many  interesting  ruins  are  embraced  in  the  present  city.  The  volcano  .Agua,  which  reaches 
a  height  of  11,000  feet,  dominates  the  background 


endless  panorama  of  green  mountains  clothed  by  plantations  of  coffee, 
cacao,  and  the  banana  spread  out  before  the  eyes  of  the  entranced 
traveler.  It  is  probably  the  cultivation  of  the  last,  however,  which 
holds  the  greatest  future  for  the  rich  Rio  Dulce  Valley,  for  here  the 
much  coveted  fruit  is  easily  shipped  by  river  boats  to  the  ocean  fruit 
carriers  which  every  day  drop  anchor  in  the  port  of  Livingston. 
Considering  the  still  unexploited  natural  resources  of  this  area  it 
seems  entirely  safe  to  say  that  this  river  will  contribute  to  no  small 
degree  and  in  the  near  future  to  an  even  greater  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Republic. 


Bt'II.DlNOS  IN  ANTiaUA 


Palace  of  the  Captains-Oeneral.  Lower:  Municipal  Palace 
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RUINS 

Ruins  of  prehistoric  Indian  cities,  some  of  which  indicate  the  high 
degree  of  culture  attained  by  these  primitive  races  of  the  American 
continent,  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  most  notable  of 
which  are  Tikal,  Mench6  (Timantit),  Piedras  Negras,  Tukan,  and 
Tayasal  (Antigua  Flores),  in  Pet4n;  and  those  at  Quirigmi  and 
Chaulco,  in  the  department  of  Izabal,  on  the  right  and  left  banks  of 
the  Motagua  River  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  respectively,  having 
been  preserved  by  the  Government  expressly  for  the  explorer  and 
tourist.  The  most  valuable  objects  found  in  these  ruins,  however. 


('ourti<ay  of  Panama  Mail  Steamahip  Co. 

BANANAS  FOR  EXPORT 

A  cargo  of  hanana.s  at  the  |iort  of  San  Josi  ready  for  loading  on  the  steamer 


have  been  removed  to  the  British  Museum  in  London  and  to  other 
analagous  institutes  of  Europe  and  America. 

The  ruins  of  Antigua  (Ancient)  Guatemala  and  the  Guatemalan 
codex  are  perhaps  most  worthy  of  the  time  and  study  of  the  tourists 
who  visit  the  country.  The  Guatemalan  codex  or  manuscript  of 
Chichicastenango,  which  contains  studies  on  the  old  Quich4  traditions, 
the  indigenous  text  of  which  was  finally  reduced  to  phonetics  and 
translated  into  Spanish  by  the  Senores  J.  Antonio  Villacorta  C.  and 
Flavio  Rodas  N.  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Popol-Buj. 
This  translation  by  Villacorta  and  Rodas,  now  in  circulation,  has 
won  high  praise  from  the  Guatemalan  press  and  scientific  circles 
throughout  the  country. 
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RAILWAY  ACCOMMODATIONS 

Those  interested  in  obtainiiif'  personal  service  by  means  of  special 
cars  or  trains  should  place  their  request  with  the  local  agent  in  Guate¬ 
mala  City  at  least  6  hours  in  advance  of  the  hour  for  the  departure 
of  the  respective  train  to  which  the  coach  is  to  be  attached,  and  at 
least  12  hours  in  advance  when  the  request  is  made  at  any  station 
other  than  that  in  Guatemala  City.  The  price  of  such  special  service 
must  be  paid  upon  the  placing  of  the  request. 

Authorization  must  be  obtained  from  the  Minister  of  Promotion  if  a 
special  train  is  to  be  chartered,  the  procedure,  otherwise,  being  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  special  cars.  A  charge  of  $3  gold  will  be  made 
per  mile  for  a  locomotive  and  a  first-class  car  which  will  accomodate 
30  persons.  Should,  however,  the  number  of  passengers  be  greater 
an  additional  charge  equal  to  the  price  of  a  first-class  ticket  will  be 
made  for  each  passenger  over  that  number.  The  minimum  charge 
for  a  special  train  is  $50  gold. 


Courtesy  of  Panama  Mail  Steamship  Co. 


SPECHL  PASSENGER  TRAIN  IN  GUATEMALA 

Passenger  service  is  provided  from  both  ('baraperico  and  San  Jos^  to 
Guatemala  City 
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Foreign  trade. — On  January  23,  1928,  the  Director  General  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Statistics  furnished  the  following  figures  in 
his  report  on  the  foreign  trade  of  1927  to  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury: 

The  cash  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Argentina  for  1927,  excluding  shipments 
of  coin,  amounted  in  round  numbers  to  1,864,790,000  gold  pesos  as  against 
1,614,675,000  gold  pesos  in  1926,  showing  an  increase  of  250,115,000  gold  pesos, 
or  15.5  per  cent,  for  1927.  Imports  in  1927  amounted  to  856,610,000  gold  pesos 
against  822,496,000  gold  pesos  in  1926,  or  an  increase  of  34,114,000  gold  pesos, 
4.1  per  cent.  Imports  of  coin  amounted  in  1927  to  86,550,000  gold  pesos  as 
against  2,035,000  gold  pesos  in  the  previous  year.  Exports  in  1927  amounted 
to  1,008,179,000  gold  pesos  as  against  792,179,000  gold  pesos  in  1926,  showing  an 
increase  of  216,000,000  gold  pesos  or  27.3  per  cent.  There  were  no  exports  of 
coin  in  1927. 

The  visible  balance  of  trade  in  1927  was  favorable,  amounting  to  151,568,566 
gold  pesos,  whereas  in  1926  there  was  an  unfavorable  balance  of  30,317,975  gold 
pesos. 

New  steamship  service. — The  Argentine  Consul  General  in  San 
Francisco,  California,  recently  informed  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Relations  that  the  Blue  Star  Steamer  Line,  newly  established  with 
Argentine  ports  as  destination,  would  pass  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  make  ports  of  call  in  Brazil,  running  one  steamer  a  month 
during  part  of  the  year  and  two  during  the  remainder.  The  first 
steamer  left  San  Francisco  October  31,  1927,  with  a  trial  cargo  of 
117,000  apples  and  20,000  pears  for  Argentina. 

Port  improvements  at  Buenos  Aires. — The  Bureau  of  Naviga¬ 
tion  and  Ports  was  engaged  in  January  in  improving  the  port  facilities 
of  Buenos  Aires.  Over  200  hydraulic  cranes  were  replaced  by  electric 
cranes  to  increase  the  speed  of  loading  and  unloading  vessels.  The 
cars  and  engines  used  on  the  docks  are  also  to  be  replaced  by  oil  and 
electric  engines  so  that  there  will  be  less  danger  of  fire  from  sparks. 

Highway  to  Cacheuta  Hot  Springs. — The  new  automobile  road, 
officially  opened  on  January  28,  1928,  between  the  city  of  Mendoza 
and  the  hot  springs  at  Cacheuta,  winds  down  through  the  mountains 
following  the  course  of  the  Mendoza  River. 

Argentine  fruit  for  American  markets. — The  Steamship  Pan 
America  recently  took  on  board  at  Buenos  Aires  800  kilos  (kilo  equals 
2.2  pounds)  of  plums,  10,000  kilos  of  peaches,  and  23,548  kilos  of 
grapes  for  New  York,  as  well  as  6,300  kilos  of  peaches,  7,000  kilos 
of  pears,  and  2,600  kilos  of  grapes  for  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  same  ves¬ 
sel  also  carried  turkeys  weighing  318  kilos  and  2,774  kilos  of  meat  for 
Nassau. 
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BOLIVIA 

Travel  routes  entering  La  Paz. — In  recent  years  a  decided 
tendency  has  been  shown  toward  an  increase  in  tourist  travel  to 
Bolivia.  It  may  therefore  be  of  interest  to  note  some  of  the  principal 
means  of  communication  giving  access  to  the  city  of  La  Paz.  From 
the  Pacific  one  route  leads  from  the  port  of  Mollendo  (Peru)  via 
Arequipa,  Puno,  and  Lake  Titicaca  to  Guaqui  on  the  Bolivian  shore  of 
the  lake,  and  thence  by  rail  to  La  Paz.  Trains  connect  with  lake 
steamers.  The  trip  across  Lake  Titicaca,  surrounded  by  towering 
Andean  peaks,  is  very  beautiful.  The  greatest  altitude  attained  on 
this  trip  is  14,688  feet,  the  total  distance  from  Mollendo  to  La  Paz 
is  525  miles,  and  the  passage  costs  82.25  bolivianos. 

The  route  from  Arica,  also  on  the  Pacific,  is  quicker  and  more 
abrupt.  Leaving  Arica  at  6.30  p.  m.  one  reaches  La  Paz  the  following 
day  about  2.30  p.  m.  The  distance  is  approximately  278  miles  and 
the  elevation  about  14,000  feet.  Along  this  line  there  is  a  rack 
several  miles  in  length.  The  cost  of  passage  from  Arica  to  La  Paz 
is  43.95  bolivianos.  One  may  also  reach  La  Paz  from  the  Chilean 
port  of  Antofagasta,  the  distance  being  722  miles  and  the  cost  of  the 
ticket  74.05  bolivianos.  The  altitude  attained  on  this  line  is  not 
quite  as  great  as  on  the  Arica  road.  A  new  railroad  from  Buenos 
Aires  (Argentina)  has  been  completed,  via  Rosario,  La  Quiaca, 
Tupiza,  Uyuni,  Oruro,  and  Viacha  to  La  Paz.  The  cost  of  passage 
on  this  road  is  215.90  bolivianos  and  the  distance  is  approximately 
1,708  miles;  actual  running  time  is  90  hours.  (The  present  value  of 
the  boliviano  is  about  40  cents.) 

Bolivian  film  industry. — A  plan  to  organize  a  national  film 
industry  in  Bolivia  is  being  carried  out  by  the  filming  of  the  virgin 
regions  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Republic. 

BRAZIL 

Highways  in  Sag  Paulo  and  Santa  Catharina. — Among  the 
many  roads  now  under  construction  three  important  trunk  highways 
may  be  especially  mentioned.  The  first  of  these  runs  from  Guaratin- 
gueta  to  Paraty  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  a  distance  of  90  kilometers 
(kilometer  equals  0.62  mile),  of  which  over  50  kilometers  are  already 
in  use.  The  second  will  connect  the  States  of  Sao  Paulo  and  Matto 
Grosso,  at  the  same  time  uniting  the  capital  of  the  former  with  towns 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  The  third  highway  will  traverse 
the  Tubarao  Valley  in  the  State  of  Santa  Catharina  for  a  distance 
of  150  kilometers,  and  finally  reaching  the  boundary  of  the  State 
of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  may  eventually  be  a  link  between  that  State 
in  the  far  south  of  Brazil  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Highways  and  railroads  in  Minas  Geraes. — The  government 
of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes  recently  granted  a  subsidy  to  the  munici- 
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pality  of  Theophilo  Ottoni  for  the  building  of  an  automobile  highway 
from  Itambacury  to  Figueira  station  on  the  Victoria-Minas  Railroad, 
which  highway  opens  up  almost  all  the  northeast  section  of  Minas 
Geraes,  placing  it  in  communication  with  the  capital.  Only  three 
sections  are  lacking  to  complete  the  route. 

Railroads  in  this  State  are  also  being  e.xtended.  A  railroad  is  to  he 
built  from  Lavras  through  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  to  meet  the 
Mogyana  Railway.  It  will  have  two  branches,  one  connecting  with 
the  Southern  Minas  Railway.  The  new  line  will  cross  the  richest 
townships  of  Minas  Geraes,  linking  these  sections  with  Bello  Hori¬ 
zonte,  the  State  capital,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  or  the  port  of  Angra  dos 
Reis. 

Afforestation. — The  Bureau  of  Forestry  is  sending  young  trees 
to  persons  desirous  of  planting  groves  of  eucalyptus  or  other  trees. 

Brazilian  City  Planning  Association. — The  Brazilian  City 
Planning  Association  recently  organized  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  has 
appointed  committees  on  the  following:  City  planning  and  decora¬ 
tion,  traffic,  hygiene  and  sanitation,  attractions  to  tourists,  history, 
legislation  and  statistics,  economics,  and  propaganda.  The  president 
of  the  association  is  Dr.  Sampaio  Correa. 

Coffee  production  in  Sao  Paulo. — The  Brazil  Ferro  Carril  for 
January  12,  1928,  gives  the  following  facts  on  coffee  production  in  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo: 

During  1925-26  the  966,142,590  coffee  trees  then  bearing  produced  10,087,175 
bags.  Of  the  total  crop,  7,822,278  bags  were  shipped  through  the  port  of  Santos 
and  236,813  bags  by  the  Central  Railroad  of  Brazil,  1,095,320  bags  having  been 
consumed  in  Sao  Paulo  and  932,764  bags  held  in  warehouses.  The  port  of 
Santos  also  handled,  during  1925-26,  1,221,152  bags  of  coffee  from  Minas  Geraes 
and  36,517  bags  from  Parand. 

Railways  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. — The  railway  system  in  the 
State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  had  a  length  of  2,606  kilometers  (kilo¬ 
meter  equals  0.62  mile)  in  the  first  half  of  1927.  Receipts  for  that 
period  were  31,736,099  milreis,  while  expenditures  were  28,271,495 
milreis,  thus  giving  a  balance  of  3,464,604  milreis.  Th^  pension  fund 
collected  for  the  employees  in  the  same  length  of  time  amounted  to 
1,741,572  milreis,  the  chief  contributions  being  derived  from  a  3  per 
cent  deduction  from  employees’  wages  (413,923  milreis),  from  1  per 
cent  of  the  gross  receipts  (397,500  milreis),  and  from  a  2  per  cent 
surcharge  on  tickets  (636,761  milreis). 

Third-class  boats. — Following  the  example  of  many  other  steam¬ 
ship  lines,  the  Brazilian  Lloyd  has  rearranged  two  of  its  ships  exclu¬ 
sively  for  third-class  traffic,  and  will  soon  devote  four  more  to  this 
purpose. 

Silk  culture. — Following  the  successful  example  of  the  State  of 
Sao  Paulo  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  decided  to  foster  silk 
culture.  A  recent  decree  offers  many  inducements  to  persons  taking 
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up  this  industry :  Exemption  from  State  taxes  on  mulberry  orchards, 
on  silkworm  raising,  and  on  the  manufacture  and  export  of  silk 
thread;  premiums  for  planting  mulberry  trees  and  for  successful 
production  of  cocoons;  free  distribution  of  mulberry  trees,  and  classes 
in  silk  culture  in  the  State  agricultural  schools. 


CHILE 

Nitrate  production. — The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in 
nitrate  production  during  1927: 


Months  1 

Produc¬ 
tion  1 

1 

Exporta-  ' 
tion 

Plants 
in  opera¬ 
tion 

Workers 

employed 

January . ] 

Metric  tone  \ 
\  79, 551  i 

Metric  tone 
128,323 

25 

22,847 

February . 

73,575 

171,766 

28 

23, 801 

March . j 

90,469  ‘ 

231,469 

28 

23,959 

April . 

;  100, 200 

1  125,454 

30 

25,880 

May . 

i  107,078 

I  43,898 

32 

27,634 

June . 

118,461 

1  151,990 

34 

31,119 

July . 

127,016 

1  235, 561 

.36 

,  35,025 

•August . 

1  142, 829 

1  244,153 

38 

38,330 

.September . 

j  143,799 

204,989 

41 

43,850 

October . 

189,233 

1  261, 239 

1  46 

46,561 

November . 

209,052 

274,582 

55 

49, 595 

December . 

233,848 

j  302,017 

62 

54,286 

Public  works. — The  vast  program  of  public  works  proposed  by  the 
President  in  his  message  to  Congress  on  January  2  w'as  adopted  by 
Congress  in  a  law  on  extraordinary  budgets  promulgated  February  13, 
1928.  The  plan  approved  in  general  for  the  years  1928  to  1933, 
inclusive,  calls  for  the  following  expenditure: 


Pesos 

Railway  construction .  183, 000, 000 

Irrigation  projects .  160,300,000 

Port  works .  327, 500, 000 

Sewers,  water  systems,  and  other  hydraulic  works .  124,000,000 

Buildings .  400,000,000 

Promotion  of  industrial  production  and  new  industries: 

Fishing .  3, 950, 000 

Forestry .  7,800,000 

Poultry  raising .  4, 000, 000 

Silk  culture .  700,000 

C  binchilla  raising .  600, 000 

Algarrobilla  cultivation .  600,000 

Sugar  growing .  5, 400,  OOo 

Other  industries .  3, 950, 000 

Contributions  to  highway  fuml .  95, 000, 000 

Purchases  and  other  work .  258, 000, 000 


Total .  1,575,000,000 


Of  this  amount,  246,500,000  |>esos  will  be  expended  during  the 
present  year.  Authorization  is  given  for  the  contracting  of  loans 
each  year  as  necessary,  the  favorable  balance  indicated  by  the 
ordinary  budget  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Recent  legislation. — See  page  522. 
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COLOMBIA 

Progress  in  commercial  aviation. — During  the  year  1927  the 
commercial  fleet  of  the  Colombian-German  Company  of  Aerial 
Transport  was  increased  by  two  new  hydroairplanes,  one  a  Junker 
plane  for  four  passengers  and  the  other  a  six-passenger  Merkur  plane. 
There  will  soon  be  added  to  the  service  two  more  of  the  former  type, 
one  of  the  latter,  and  a  Dornier  Merkur  hydroairplane  for  10  pas¬ 
sengers,  which  last  is  ordered  especially  for  the  coastal  route.  The 
Barranquilla  airport  has  been  enlarged  and  a  new  hangar  constructed 
for  the  large  planes. 

New  railway  station. — Surveys  and  plans  have  been  completed 
for  erecting  a  new  railway  station  in  the  city  of  Cali.  The  ground 
floor  will  have  the  usual  offices  and  tracks  for  eight  trains;  the  second 
floor  will  have  the  manager’s  offices,  while  on  the  third  will  be  quar¬ 
ters  for  lodging  the  technical  personnel. 

International  telegraph. — On  January  19  last  an  inaugural 
ceremony  in  Bogota  marked  the  opening  of  direct  telegraphic  com¬ 
munication  between  that  capital  and  Caracas,  an  event  of  great 
importance  in  the  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

Ibero-American  Exposition. — An  e.xecutive  decree  dated  Janu¬ 
ary  30,  1928,  provides  for  Colombian  participation  in  the  Ibero- 
American  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Seville  next  year,  postponed  from 
this  year.  In  accordance  with  the  decree,  a  special  commission  will 
be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  Colombian  building  and  exhibits. 

Coffee  advertising. — The  Information  and  Propaganda  Bureau 
of  the  Ministry  of  Industries  has  decided  to  adopt  a  new  plan  for 
advertising  Colombian  coffee  in  foreign  countries.  This  plan  calls 
for  the  distribution  of  attractive  packages  of  roasted  coffee,  in  order 
to  familiarize  a  wider  public  with  the  high  quality  of  the  mild  Colom¬ 
bian  coffee. 

COSTA  RICA 


Coffee  exports. — The  following  data  on  coffee  exports  were  taken 
from  the  report  of  the  General  Bureau  of  Statistics  on  the  1926-27 
coffee  crop: 


Countries  of  destination 

Bags 

Kilograms  | 

Estimated  value 

United  Kingdom _ : 

187,  896 

12,  328,  679 

Coloiut 

32,  663,  717.  12 

United  States _ 

22,  123 

1,  550,  141  ! 

3, 187,  285.  92 

Germany . . . . 

29,  917 

1,997,564 

5,  474,  261.  76 

Holland... . . . 

3,  856 

260,782  j 

769,  685.  44 

France _ _ _ _ _ 

560 

1,  659.  84 

Belgium . . . . . 

1  112 

7,  804 

23,  no.  08 

Italy _ _ _ 

1  56 

3,  920 

11,609.76 

Chile . . 

1  50 

3,  500 

10,  366.  40 

Nicaragua. . 

1 

1,  030 

3,  018.  72 

244,  039 

16,  153,  980 

1  42,444,715.04 
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Electric  plant. — A  company  formed  of  three  Costa  Ricans  has 
petitioned  the  Bureau  of  Public  Works  for  permission  to  divert  8,000 
liters  of  water  per  second  from  the  Rio  Macho  for  use  in  developing 
electricity.  The  petitioners  intend  to  erect  a  plant  in  2,000  horse¬ 
power  units,  increasing  to  the  maximum  of  the  available  water  power 
as  the  public  demands  more  electric  light  and  power. 

Banana  Growers’  Association. — At  the  first  meeting  of  banana 
growers,  held  in  San  Jos4  January  14  last,  a  plan  of  forming  an  incor¬ 
porated  Banana  Growers’  Association  was  discussed.  The  growers 
would  receive  a  fixed  sum  of  $0.65  for  each  bunch  of  bananas  grown 
and  a  share  of  the  profits  after  paying  expenses  of  transportation  and 
sale.  Since  the  average  price  of  bananas  in  the  United  States  is  from 
$2  to  $3.50  per  bunch,  it  is  thought  that  growers  of  this  popular  fruit 
would  have  an  ample  margin  of  profit. 

Facilities  offered  to  im.migrants. — According  to  one  of  the 
latest  measures  taken  by  the  Costa  Rican  Government  to  promote 
immigration,  every  settler  may  buy  40  hectares  of  land  (hectare 
equals  2.47  acres),  at  the  rate  of  about  two  dollars  a  hectare.  The 
Government  also  offers  exemption  from  import  duties  on  the  immi¬ 
grant’s  tools  and  effects,  the  remission  for  10  years  of  real  estate  and 
income  taxes,  and  free  medical  attention.  Three  new  roads  from  San 
Jos4  into  the  interior  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  development  of 
the  districts  which  they  traverse. 

CUBA 

Tourist  travel. — According  to  the  Cuba  Review  for  March,  1928, 
February  was  the  greatest  month  for  tourist  travel  that  Cuba  had 
ever  known.  In  January  the  hotels  were  full,  but  in  February,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  new'  8  and  10  story  hotels 
had  been  opened  to  the  public,  all  of  them,  combined  with  the  older 
hostelries,  were  unable  to  take  care  of  the  visitors.  Hundreds  every 
day  were  compelled  to  seek  accommodation  in  private  homes  tem¬ 
porarily  open  to  jiaying  guests.  It  has  been  estimated  that  $60,- 
000,000  will  be  spent  by  tourists  in  Cuba  before  the  winter  season 
ends. 

Tourists’  automobiles  .may  enter  Cuba  free  of  duty. — By 
virtue  of  a  recent  order  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
automobiles  brought  to  Cuba  through  the  port  of  Habana  by  tourists 
for  their  personal  use  shall  be  considered  as  part  of  their  baggage  and 
entered  temporarily  free  of  duty.  They  may  circulate  in  the  island 
for  a  period  of  90  days  from  the  day  of  arrival  without  other  formality 
than  a  guarantee  that  the  car  will  not  be  kept  in  the  Republic  over 
the  period  mentioned.  Such  cars  shall  not  be  used  for  commercial 
or  hacking  purposes.  It  will  be  recalled  that  there  is  now  a  highway 
from  Miami  to  Key  West  and  thence  a  ferry  service  to  Habana. 
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Automatic  traffic  control. — Traffic  control  lights  are  shortly 
to  be  installed  in  the  streets  of  Habana.  Recent  tests  of  these  signals 
have  proved  most  satisfactory. 

Immigration  to  Cuba. — The  Government  reports  the  total  mim- 
her  of  immigrants  arriving  in  Cuba  during  the  fiscal  year  1926-27 
as  37,186,  representing  many  different  nationalities.  The  largest 
number — 19,193 — were  Haitians,  followed  by  9,555  Spaniards  and 
2,312  Jamaicans.  {Courtesy  oj  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Washington.) 

Estimate  of  Cuban  census. — According  to  estimates  of  the 
Cuban  Census  Bureau  for  the  year  1927,  the  population  of  Cuba  is 
3,573,850,  and  that  of  the  city  of  Hahana  approximately  580,946. 

Proposed  postal  air  service. — On  February  23  the  first  airplane 
of  the  Pan  American  Airways  left  Habana  on  a  trial  flight  between 
that  capital  and  various  other  Cuban  cities.  This  flight  having 
proved  satisfactory,  the  Department  of  Communications  hopes  to 
establish  very  shortly  an  air  mail  service  between  different  cities 
of  the  Republic.  {Courtesy  oJ  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Washington.) 

DOMINICAN  republic 

Projected  hotels. — The  Government  of  the  Republic  has 
offered  to  guarantee  5  per  cent  interest  annually  on  the  capital 
invested  by  any  company  in  the  construction  in  Santo  Domingo  of  a 
hotel  worth  at  least  $500,000,  and  of  two  valued  at  $100,000  each  in 
Santiago  and  Puerto  Plata,  respectively. 

Highways. — Construction  on  the  highway  uniting  La  Romana 
with  El  Pintado  is  almost  completed,  while  work  is  also  going  forward 
on  the  first-class  road  from  San  Jos6  de  las  Matas  to  Santiago. 
Furthermore,  the  town  of  Los  Llanos  will  soon  be  connected  with 
the  Mella  trunk  highway. 

Agricultural  meeting. — An  assembly  of  leading  stock  raisers, 
farmers,  and  manufacturers  from  Moca,  La  Vega,  San  Francisco 
de  Macorfs,  Salcedo,  Navarete,  and  Santo  Domingo  was  held  last 
February  in  the  capital.  One  of  the  most  important  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  was  the  improvement  of  native  cattle  by  means  of  purebred 
sires,  while  the  necessity  of  promoting  the  cultivation  of  tobacco, 
cacao,  and  coffee  was  likewise  emphasized. 

Coffee  campaign. — The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  begun 
an  active  coffee  campaign.  A  new  nursery  has  been  started  in  the 
Province  of  Vega,  and  nurseries  in  other  parts  of  the  country  are 
being  extended. 

ECUADOR 

Fourth  International  Sample  Fair. — The  Ecuadorean  press 
announces  that  the  Guayaquil  International  Sample  Fair  will  be  held 
October  6-15,  1928.  For  the  last  three  years  this  fair  has  been 
extremely  successful,  due  to  the  support  of  the  Government,  the 
municipalities,  the  press,  and  the  general  public. 
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Agricultural  cooperative  society. — The  Ecuadorean  Agri¬ 
cultural  Cooperative  Society  was  organized  in  Quito  on  January  14 
of  this  year,  its  purposes  being  to  promote  the  agricultural  industry, 
protect  it  as  far  as  possible  from  anything  which  threatens  its  pros¬ 
perity,  and  make  itself  the  economic  representative  of  agriculturists 
in  national  life.  The  plan  of  work  under  consideration  by  the  exec¬ 
utive  committee  proposes  various  projects  of  great  importance  for 
farmers,  such  as  information  bureaus,  grain  storehouses  in  Quito 
and  Guayaquil,  and  sales  offices.  The  committee  will  also  study 
export  problems  and  the  regularization  of  domestic  trade  in  agri¬ 
cultural  products. 

Tagua  nuts. — In  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  the  Kemmerer 
Mission,  the  Government  is  trying  to  replace  the  present  export 
duties  on  tagua  nuts  (vegetable  ivory),  which  are  a  fixed  charge  on 
the  trade  without  regard  to  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  that  product, 
by  an  ad  valorem  duty  based  on  quotations  in  the  principal  markets 
consuming  tagua  nuts.  This  scale  would  he  10  per  cent  when  the 
value  of  100  kilograms  (kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds)  is  not  more  than 
$5,  and  15  per  cent  when  the  value  is  not  more  than  $10,  increasing 
similarly  up  to  35  per  cent  when  the  value  is  more  than  $25.  The 
principal  dealers  in  tagua  nuts  have  been  requested  to  express  their 
opinion  on  this  plan. 

Animal  quarantine  station. — By  virtue  of  a  decree  issued  under 
date  of  December  16,  1927,  an  animal  quarantine  station  is  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  protection  of  the  national  stock-raising  industry. 

Agricultural  chattel  mortgages. — See  page  524. 

GUATEMALA 

San  MartIn-Chimaltenango  highway. — The  formal  ceremonies 
of  the  opening  of  the  San  Martln-Chimaltenango  highway  took  place 
on  November  10,  1927,  before  a  large  gathering  which  included 
President  Chac6n,  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  the  Treasury  and 
Promotion,  representatives  of  the  press,  and  many  others.  The  com¬ 
pletion  of  this  highway,  begun  more  than  45  years  ago  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  General  Reina  Barrios,  brings  San  Martin  within  an  hour’s 
drive  of  Chimaltenango,  and  opens  up  an  important  agricultural 
region  for  more  intensive  development. 

New  stretch  of  railroad. — Passenger  service  on  the  Ferrocarril 
de  los  Altos  between  San  Felipe  and  Santa  Maria,  halfway  to  Quezal- 
tenango,  was  opened  on  January  1,  1928.  This  progress  brings 
nearer  the  time  when  through  train  service  between  Quezaltenango 
and  Guatemala  City  will  be  possible. 
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HAITI 


Public  works. — By  Executive  decree  of  January  7,  1928,  an 
extraordinary  credit  of  2,829,500  gourdes  was  opened  for  expenditure 
on  certain  public  works,  the  most  important  of  which,  with  their 
respective  appropriations,  are  as  follows: 


Improvement  in  water  pipes  and  fire  protection  system  in  Port-au-Prince, 
100,000  gourdes;  extension  of  wharf,  Port-au-Prince,  140,000  gourdes;  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  Central  Agricultural  School,  Damien,  640,000  gourdes;  continuation 
of  the  Trouin-Jacmel  road,  200,000  gourdes;  continuation  of  other  roads,  100,000 
gourdes;  reconstruction  of  a  bridge  in  Cape  Haitien,  160,000  gourdes;  construc¬ 
tion,  repairs  and  upkeep  of  permanent  bridges,  150,000  gourdes;  gendarmerie 
barracks.  Las  Cahobas,  155,000  gourdes;  construction  of  farm  schools  and  pur¬ 
chase  of  land,  380,000  gourdes;  and  rural  dispensaries,  162,500  gourdes. 


HONDURAS 

Highways  and  a  bridge. — The  highway  system  in  the  western 
part  of  the  country  continues  to  be  developed,  an  evidence  of  which 
fact  is  the  contract  for  the  Quimistan  highway  now  in  prospect. 
This  road  will  promote  communication  with  the  northern  coast,  which 
is  the  outlet  for  a  large  share  of  the  products  of  the  western  section. 
Moreover,  the  highway  from  El  Jaral  to  Potrerillos  will  be  finished 
this  year  and  that  from  Olancho,  which  has  already  reached  Talanga, 
will  soon  arrive  at  Juticalpa. 

Another  public  improvement  of  importance  is  the  iron  bridge 
shortly  to  be  built  across  the  Rio  Blanco. 

“The  motor  highways  of  Honduras.” — The  Bulletin  is  informed 
that  two  inaccuracies  e.xist  in  the  article  bearing  the  foregoing  title, 
which  was  reprinted  in  its  December,  1927,  issue,  from  the  magazine 
entitled  Modem  Honduras,  published  in  San  Jos6,  Calif.  Of  the  two 
long  roads  stated  to  be  under  construction  from  Tegucigalpa  to 
Olancho  and  El  Paraiso,  respectively,  the  former  alone  is  progressing, 
and  that  only  as  regular  taxes  become  available.  The  author  of  the 
article  was  furthermore  misinformed  as  to  the  bond  issue  for  con¬ 
structing  a  macadam  highway  from  Tegucigalpa  to  Juticalpa,  this 
proposed  loan  not,  to  date,  having  been  consummated.  The  Bulletin 
regrets  that  these  mistakes  should  have  appeared  in  its  pages,  more 
especially  as  its  sources  of  information  are  so  rarely  in  error. 

MEXICO 

Airports  for  the  postal  service. — The  governors  of  the  States 
on  the  route  of  the  air  postal  service  between  the  City  of  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  frontier  have  informed  the  Department  of  Commu¬ 
nications  that  their  respective  States  are  willing  to  cede  ample 
landing  fields  in  cities  on  the  route.  It  is  hoped  that  within  a  few 
months  the  line  will  be  in  regular  operation. 
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Agricultural  settlements  in  the  petroleum  fields. — Several 
petroleum  companies  operating;  in  the  State  of  Veracruz,  among 
which  is  the  Huasteca  Petroleum  Co.,  have  decided  to  grant  the  use 
of  some  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  the  district  to  workers  unemployed 
because  of  the  depression  in  the  petroleum  industry.  These  men 
will  therefore  he  enabled  to  support  themselves  until  they  again 
find  work. 

NICARAGUA 

Duties  removed. — A  bill  passed  by  the  National  Legislative 
Assembly  on  January  15,  1928,  provided  for  the  free  e.xportation  of 
rubber  and  oil  from  the  whole  country,  and  for  exemption  from 
duties  on  stock  and  natural  products  exported  through  Puerto  Cort4s. 

New  bridges. — Preparations  are  being  made  to  build  a  new'  bridge 
over  the  Rio  Chiquito,  while  the  Quezalguaque  bridge,  w'hich  will  he 
the  longest  on  the  railway  to  Honduras,  is  already  under  construction. 

Water  supply. — The  city  of  Macaya,  which  had  suffered  a 
scarcity  of  water,  now  has  an  abundant  supply,  thanks  to  the  new 
connection  with  the  Ticuantepe  Spring. 

Brewery.  A  brewery  is  being  erected  in  Managua  by  a  company 
capitalized  at  $230,000. 

Public  utilities  company  changes  hands. — The  Bond  Electric  & 
Share  Co.  will  take  over  the  Managua  water,  ice,  and  light  company 
in  May. 

PANAMA 

Electric  plant  at  Taboga. — The  town  of  Taboga  on  Taboga 
Island  in  Panama  Bay  is  soon  to  have  a  $7,000  electric  plant  to  replace 
that  now  in  use,  which  will  be  sent  to  the  tow'n  of  San  Carlos. 

Government  alcohol  plant. — On  January  19,  1928,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  purchased  for  $31,231  the  alcohol  dehydrating  plant  imported 
to  manufacture  a  gasoline-alcohol  fuel,  a  French  expert  being  engaged 
to  install  it.  Liquors  wnll  also  be  manufactured  and  exported. 

Aviation. — Due  to  the  impetus  given  to  aviation  by  Colonel 
Lindbergh’s  visit  to  Panama,  a  landing  field  w'as  prepared  at  Pina  Pina 
and  named  for  that  famous  aviator.  It  is  believed  that  Lindbergh 
Field  w'ill,  before  many  years,  be  a  great  airport  w'ith  commercial  air¬ 
craft  coming  from  all  directions. 

Agricultural  experiment  station  and  schools. — See  page  531. 

PARAGUAY 

Foreign  trade. — According  to  data  furnished  by  the  General 
Statistical  Office,  and  printed  in  Industrias  of  January  29,  1928, 
the  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Paraguay  for  the  ye^r  1927 
was  26,259,806  gold  pesos,  14,282,040  pesos  representing  exports 
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and  11,977,766  pesos  imports,  or  a  decrease  of  1,442,978  pesos  com¬ 
pared  to  the  previous  year,  when  exports  amounted  to  15,497,504 
pesos  and  imports  to  12,205,280  pesos. 

Land  survey  and  subdivision. — Information  has  been  received 
that  the  directors  of  the  Department  of  Public  Lands  have  author¬ 
ized  the  survey  and  subdivision  of  1,500  hectares  (hectare  equals 
2.47  acres)  of  Government  lands  in  the  district  of  San  Joaquin. 
When  the  survey  is  completed  other  sections  of  the  same  district 
suitable  for  towns  will  be  set  aside  and  opened  for  settlers. 

New  aviation  fields. — Recent  evidences  of  the  growing:  interest 
of  Paraguayans  in  aviation  are  the  opening  of  an  aviation  field 
near  Villeta  on  January  22,  1928,  and  the  action  taken  by  the  citizens 
of  Tobati  and  San  Bernadino  to  establish  air  fields  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  communities. 

PERU 

Trade  figures. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Tariff  Advisory  Board 
held  January  5,  1928,  the  following  figures  were  given  by  the  General 
Superintendent  of  Customs  in  a  report  on  the  results  obtained  through 
the  amended  tariff  law,  which  went  into  effect  in  1923: 


Value  of  Foreign  Trade 


Year  |  Imports 

Exports 

Total 

j  Perurian  '■ 

1  pounds 

1923  . ;  14.13Z307 

1924  . '  18,029,418 

1925  . i  18,27Z979 

1926  . i  19,5.'i9,433 

1 

! 

Peruvian  j 
pounds 
23,950,987 
25,114,377 
21,750,619 
'  23,974,729 

1 

Perurian 
pounds 
38,083,294 
43, 143, 795 
40,023,598 
43, 534, 162 

In  the  years  previous  to  1923  values  were  less,  with  the  exception  of 
1920,  in  which  exports  were  sold  at  the  highest  prices.  The  following 
table  shows  the  volume  of  exports  after  the  tariff  changes  in  1923: 

Exports  (metric  tons) 


Year  Suirar  Colton  Wool  Hides  Minerals  exports 

1919  . ■  272,099  39,712  5,090  2,648  308,800  49,448 

1920  . 1  249,963  34,783  '  3,389  1,412  226,891  26,336 

1921  . 1  239,356  36,426  i  2,020  1,167  '  265,385  48,220 

1922  .  274,378  39,954  4,576  1,633  574,463  39,085 

1923  . i  282,492  42,541  5,029  1,236  j  628,743  28,264 

1924  .  26^  509  40,218  6,287  1,445  840,089  47,353 

1925  . ;  208,140  39,903  4,791  Z 106  1,015,407  33,292 

1926  . 1  331,068  5a  222  4,172  1,730  1,31Z251  39,850 


A  new'  tariff  law  went  into  effect  January  2,  1928. 
94602— 28— Bull.  5 - 6 
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Highways  in  Cuzco  Department.— On  January  14,  1928,  the 
first  section  from  Sicuani  to  Macusani  of  the  Sicuani-Espinar-Santo 
Tonias-Cailloma  hig:hway  was  opened  to  traffic.  This  highway  runs 
along  the  Hercca,  a  trihutary  of  the  Vilcanota  River,  and  thence 
over  the  heights  by  the  beautiful  lake  of  Langui-Layo,  reaching  a 
height  of  4,340  meters  at  Mamancani.  A  road  8  kilometers  long  is 
nearly  completed  from  Sicuani  to  the  hot  springs  at  Uyurimini. 
The  highway  from  Yauri  to  Ayaviri,  150  kilometers  long,  is  also 
completed  with  bridges  over  the  Salado  and  Canipia  Rivers. 

Waterworks. — Plans  have  been  approved  for  supplementing  the 
supply  of  potable  water  in  Arequipa.  Waterworks  are  also  being 
installed  in  Cajabamba. 

Wheat  contest. — On  November  20,  1927,  the  first  wheat  contest 
was  held  in  Caraz,  Province  of  Huaylas,  Department  of  Ancash. 
In  accordance  with  the  Government  plan,  the  wheat  growers  of  the 
districts  of  Santa  Cruz,  Huanta,  and  Huaylas  met  in  Caraz  to 
present  samples  of  sev’eral  varieties  of  wheat  to  the  committee  of 
judges.  After  the  presentation  of  the  awards,  the  head  of  the 
committee  distributed  bulletins  with  instructions  on  the  cultivation 
of  wheat. 

SALVADOR 

Agricultural  review. — The  Bureau  of  Agriculture  has  resumed 
the  publication  of  the  Review  of  Tropical  Agriculture,  distributing  it 
free  to  all  persons  desiring  it. 

Opening  of  experiment  station. — The  San  Fernando  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  located  in  the  Department  of  San  Vicente, 
has  started  on  its  work  of  service  to  Salvadorean  farmers  by  prepar¬ 
ing  the  ground  for  the  crops  to  be  tested  on  its  farm. 

Public  works. — Only  6  or  8  kilometers  of  the  Jucuapa-Usulutan 
highway  remain  to  be  constructed  out  of  the  total  length  of  about 
30  kilometers  (kilometer  equals  0.62  mile).  Work  is  also  going  for¬ 
ward  on  the  Gotera  bridge  and  on  another  over  the  Agua  Caliente. 

Free  exportation  of  foodstuffs. — On  January  25,  1928,  the 
Executive  rescinded  the  decree  prohibiting  the  free  exportation  of 
corn,  rice,  and  beans. 

URUGUAY 

Opening  of  Pan  de  AzOcar-Punta  del  Este  highway. — On 
January  21,  1928,  the  stretch  of  highway  between  Pan  de  Aziicar 
and  Punta  del  Este,  a  distance  of  31  kilometers  (kilometer  equals 
0.62  mile),  was  formally  opened  to  traffic.  This  is  a  portion  of  the 
projected  highway  between  Montevideo  and  the  popular  seaside 
resort  of  Punta  del  Este. 

Paper  and  cardboard  manufacture. — A  factory  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  paper  and  cardboard  from  wheat  straw  was  recently 
established  in  Canelones,fthe*center  of  the  wheat-growing  section  of 
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Uruguay.  Although  at  present  the  output  is  confined  to  cardboard 
and  wrapping  paper,  with  the  introduction  of  new  machinery  all 
kinds  of  paper  will  be  manufactured. 

Progress  on  international  bridge. — Work  on  the  construction 
of  the  international  bridge  over  the  Yaguar6n  River  between  Yagua- 
r6n  and  Rio  Branco  has  been  begun  and  is  rapidly  progressing. 
Difficulties  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  Brazilian  shore  of  the  river 
is  much  higher  than  that  on  the  Uruguayan  side  will  be  overcome 
by  the  construction  of  long  approaches;  hence  while  the  bridge 
proper,  including  the  two  customhouses,  is  but  320  meters  long 
(meter  equals  3.28  feet),  its  total  length  with  the  approaches  will 
be  2,239  meters. 

Second  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Exposition. — The  Sec¬ 
ond  National  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Exposition  was  opened  in 
Canelones  on  February  5,  1928.  This  year,  in  an  effort  to  afford 
the  school  children  of  that  district  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  exposi¬ 
tion,  a  student  encampment  of  4,000  children  and  230  teachers  from 
the  schools  of  Canelones,  the  neighboring  towns,  and  countryside 
was  held  in  the  fairgrounds. 

VENEZUELA 

Oil  PRODUCTION  in  1927. — According  to  statistics  printed  in 
O’SJiaiLghnessy's  South  American  OH  Reports  for  January  and  Febru¬ 
ary,  1928,  Venezuelan  oil  fields  produced  a  total  of  64,436,926  barrels 
of  crude  oil  during  the  year  1927,  an  increase  of  72  per  cent  over  the 
production  of  1926,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  37,226,019  barrels. 
The  production  during  December  alone  was  7,304,597  barrels,  while 
shipments  for  the  same  period  reached  6,592,746  barrels.  Venezuela 
now  holds  third  place  among  the  oil-producing  countries  of  the  world, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  production  during  1928  will  reach 
110,000,000  barrels. 

Final  census  report. — The  fourth  and  last  volume  of  the  report 
of  the  national  census  made  from  January  30  to  February  3,  1926, 
was  distributed  last  January.  The  total  population  of  Venezuela 
as  stated  in  this  report  is  3,026,878,  or  an  increase  of  614,926  over 
that  reported  in  1920,  when  the  population  was  said  to  be  2,411,952. 

Review  of  Venezuelan  industries. — According  to  a  review  of 
Venezuelan  industries  printed  in  a  recent  issue  of  El  Debate,  a  Bogota 
daily,  with  the  approval  of  the  Venezuelan  Minister  in  that  city, 
stock  raising  and  farming  are  the  outstanding  industries,  aside  from 
petroleum  exploitation.  Investments  in  stock  raising  alone  amount 
to  more  than  100,000,000  bolivars,  while  in  the  auxiliary  industry 
of  forage  cultivation  16,000,000  bolivars  are  invested.  More  than 
300,000  square  kilometers  (square  kilometer  equals  0.38  square  mile) 
of  Venezuelan  territory  are  being  used  for  agricultural  purposes  and 
300,000,000  bolivars  of  her  capital  are  invested  in  the  production 
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of  agrirultural  products,  ainoni;  which  coffee  is  chief.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  021  larfje  estates,  as  well  as  many  smaller  ones,  devoted 
solely  to  the  cultivation  of  sufjar  cane;  other  crops,  such  as  cacao, 
tobacco,  potatoes,  and  fruits,  are  also  raised.  The  textile  industry  of 
Venezuela  is  likewise  of  no  mean  importance,  representing  as  it  does 
a  total  invested  capital  of  45,000,000  bolivars. 

Variety  of  Venezuelan  fruits. — Despite  the  fact  that  little  or 
no  attention  has  thus  far  been  given  by  Venezuela  to  the  export  of 
fruit,  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  varieties  is  grown  there,  and, 
as  is  pointed  out  by  Sr.  Rafael  Martinez  Mendoza,  writing  in  the 
Jioletln  de  la  Camara  de  Comercio  de  Caracas,  fruit  is  bound  to  become 
sooner  or  later  an  important  item  of  Venezuela’s  exports.  He  con¬ 
tinues  by  saying  that  a  favorable  climate  and  the  absence  of  the 
dreaded  phylloxera  make  possible  the  cultivation  of  fine  (pialities  of 
grapes  in  the  coastal  region,  and  that  pineapples,  oranges,  limes, 
citrons,  grapefruit,  pomelos,  tangerines,  alligator  pears,  and  bananas 
are  raised  successfully  in  this  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Aside 
from  these,  the  passifloraceae ,  chirimoya,  papaw,  guava,  the  medlar 
plum,  and  many  other  fruits  native  to  tropical  and  semitropical  zones 
but  little  known  elsewhere  are  easily  grown  and  will  undoubtedly 
be  exported  in  quantities  some  time  in  the  future. 
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BRAZIL 

Budget  of  expenditures. — The  Diario  Official  of  January  21, 
1928,  published  the  General  Budget  of  Expenditures  for  1928  con¬ 
taining  the  following  amounts  for  the  various  departments  of  the 
Government: 


Ministry 

Oold  1 

Paper 

Justice  and  Interior . 

Foreign  Relations _ 

Marine _ _ 

222:541$600 
6,  064:  153$033  | 
1,  400:  000$000 
200:000$000 

683:873.$000  i 
13,  807:  2888936  ' 
117,  339:  437.8415 

149,  270:8068318 
4,  798*  5628000 
144,818:408.8216 
269,  424: 8438347 

1  84,155:9428200 

1  562,  985:  7188152 

386,  053: 0358452 

Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Com- 

Highwavs  and  Public  Works _ 

Total _ 

139,  717:  2938984 

1,  601,  507: 315.8685 

(All  figures  to  the  left  of  the  $  sign  indicate  milreis;  to  the  right,  reis.) 
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CHILE 

Budget. — The  ordinary  budget  for  1928  is  as  follows: 


RECEIPTS  Pesos 

Xatioual  propertks .  7,650,000 

N ational  sen-ices . .  99, 078, 860 

Taxes; 

Imports _ _ _ _ - . . . . . .  240,000,000 

Nitrate  exports .  219,000,000 

Income . 155,000,000 

Other .  161,300,000 

-  775,300,000 

Various  receipts .  77, 090, 757 

Total .  959,119,617 

EXPENDITURES 

Presidency  of  the  Republic. .  861,240 

Independent  services: 

( 'omptroller  general .  2, 000, 000 

National  Bureau  of  Supplies .  400,000 

-  2,400,000 

Congress .  6,751,082 

Ministries: 

Interior _ _ 120,497,743 

Foreign  Relations .  11,727,220 

Treasury .  34,182,397 

Public  education . 130,003,072 

J  ustice .  23, 550, 856 

War .  106,160,000 

Navy .  102,958,424 

Promotion... .  17,800,000 

Social  welfare .  33,77^000 

Total  administrative  expenditures .  590,667,034 

Service  of  public  debt .  231, 753, 773 

General  contributions  and  special  funds .  51, 967, 900 

Social  protection . . . .  66, 300, 000 

Return  of  imposts  and  taxes .  2, 000, 000 


942,688,707 

The  extraordinary  budget  for  1928  calls  for  an  expenditure  of 
246,500,000  pesos  for  given  objects,  this  amount  to  be  chiefly  met 
by  a  loan.  The  program  of  public  works  extending  over  six  years 
is  outlined  on  page  508. 

Recent  legislation.— See  page  522. 

COLOMBIA 

Gold  Reserves. — The  gold  reserves  of  the  Republic  on  June  30, 
1927,  amounted  to  42,200,974  pesos  in  coin  and  bars,  an  increase  of 
4,732,002  pesos  over  the  amount  a  year  before.  The  reserves  were 
distributed  as  follows:  In  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  20,054,395  pesos; 
and  in  the  custody  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  and  , 
other  American  and  English  banks,  22,146,579  pesos.  , 

National  debt. — On  June  30,  1927,  the  foreign  debt  amounted  to  J 
12,466,653  pesos  and  the  internal  debt  to  8,921,849  pesos,  or  a  total 
of  21,388,502  pesos.  This  sum,  if  the  population  of  the  country  is 
estimated  at  7,000,000,  represents  a  per  capita  debt  of  3  pesos;  it  is 
equivalent  to  a  third  of  the  annual  national  revenues,  and  to  less  than 
a  fifth  of  the  value  of  exports  in  1926. 

On  the  same  date  departmental  debts  amounted  to  30,000,000  pesos  J 
and  municipal  debts  to  15,500,000  pesos. 
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Colombian  currency. — The  active  cooperation  of  the  Government 
and  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  has  placed  Colombian  currency  on  a 
firm  gold  basis.  The  notes  of  that  bank,  which  constitute  a  large 
share  of  the  circulating  medium,  are  exchangeable  for  gold  on  de¬ 
mand,  being  backed  by  a  reserve  of  88  per  cent.  Gold  is  also  freely 
circulated  and  exported.  The  perfect  stabilization  of  the  currency 
has  proved  extremely  advantageous  for  commerce,  industry,  public 
finance,  and  national  credit.  Money  in  circulation  on  December  31, 
1926,  was  84,525,430  pesos,  while  on  December  31,  1924,  it  was  only 
56,338,948  pesos. 

CUBA 

Customhouse  receipts. — According  to  official  statistics  from  the 
Treasury  Department  of  Cuba  the  receipts  collected  by  all  the 
customhouses  of  the  Republic  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  1927-28  amounted  to  $22,749,703.67.  {Courtesy  of  the  Embassy 
of  Cuba  in  Washington.) 

ECUADOR 

National  budget. — The  following  is  a  r6sum6  of  the  national 
budget  for  1928,  as  published  in  the  Registro  Oficial  for  January  1 : 

Ordinary  Budget 


Income  from  national  property.. _ _  909,  000 

National  services _ _ _ _ _ _ _  2,853,000 

Direct  and  indirect  taxes . . . . . . . .  46,  391,  000 

Various  receipts _ _ _ _  1,  435,  000 


Total _ _ _ _ _  51,588,000 

EXPENDITURES 

Legislative  power _  205,  600.  00 

Judicial  pow'er. _ _ _ _  811,560.00 

Executive  power: 

Presidency  of  the  Republic . .  150,  000.  00 

Ministry  of  the  Interior . . 16,  210,  949.  32 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs . . 2,  172,  138.  00 

Ministry  of  Public  Instruction . . . 6,  856,  290.  60 

Ministry  of  Social  Welfare . . 2,  597,  065.  75 

Ministry  of  the  Treasury _ 4,  559,  282.  75 

Ministry  of  War  and  Marine.  _ _ 9,  666,  079.  20 

Unforeseen  expenses _ _ _  2,  015,  759.  38 

Various  organizations . . . . . .  591,  720.  00 

Public  debt.. . . . . . . . . .  4,  719,  795.  00 

Treasury  reserve,  2  per  cent . . . .  1,  031,  760.  00 


Total . . . . . . . .  51,  588,  000.  00 
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Extraordinary  Budget 

RECEIPTS 

Loan  from  the  Swedish  Match  Co _  8,  800,  000.  00 

Compensation  paid  by  the  Swedish  Match  Co.  to  the  operatives 

in  Seflor  Mercado’s  factory _ _ _  27,  450.  00 

Profits  from  recoinage _  3,  500,  000.  00 

Total-. . . . . . . .  12,327,450.00 

EXPENDITURES 

Purchase  of  80,000  shares  in  the  Mortgage  Bank  of  Ecuador _  8,  000,  000.  00 

Preliminary  expenses  connected  with  the  establishment  of  the 

match  monopoly _  827,  4.50.  00 

Extraordinary  amortization  of  the  debt  to  the  Central  Bank  of 

Ecuador _  3,  500,  000.  00 

Total . .  12,327,450.00 

Internal  debt. — See  page  523. 


HONDURAS 

New  BANKING  AGENCY. — An  agency  of  the  Bank  of  Honduras 
was  recently  opened  in  Puerto  Cort6s  under  the  supervision  of  the 
branch  in  San  Pedro  Sula. 

MEXICO 

Economic-social  consultative  commission. — The  President  has 
been  authorized  by  Congress  to  issue  a  decree  before  July  1,  1928, 
creating  an  official  consultative  commission,  to  be  permanent  and 
autonomous,  formed  of  representatives  of  the  Government,  workers, 
manufacturers,  business  men,  farmers,  bankers,  scientific  societies, 
and  consumers. 

SALVADOR 

Financial  requirement  of  persons  entering  Salvador. — A  law 
of  January  5,  1928,  amended  article  3  of  the  act  of  September  23, 
1926,  which  latter  required  that  every  person  entering  the  national 
territory,  with  the  e.xception  of  tourists,  should  deposit  200  colones, 
or  $100,  in  the  National  Treasury.  The  amendment  provides  that 
the  sum  mentioned  need  not  be  deposited,  but  that  every  person 
must  show  that  he  is  in  possession  of  that  amount  or  its  equivalent 
in  securities;  and  furthermore  exempts  from  this  requirement  citizens 
of  other  Central  American  Republics,  persons  engaged  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  commercial  travelers,  representatives  of  industrial  establish¬ 
ments,  insurance  companies,  representatives  of  universities,  public 
libraries  and  other  similar  bodies,  agents  of  railway  and  banking 
companies  operating  in  the  country  and  employees  engaged  by  them 
abroad,  members  of  the  respective  families  of  the  foregoing  persons, 
companies  giving  public  performances,  and  all  other  persons  whom 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  may  see  fit  to  exempt. 
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URUGUAY 

Use  of  checks  in  Uruguay. — The  following  statistics  reprinted 
from  a  report  recently  issued  by  the  Clearing  House  of  Montevideo 
show  an  interesting  and  consistent  increase  in  the  number  of  checks 
passing  through  that  institution.  It  will  be  noted  that  while  there 
has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  checks  used  during 
the  past  nine  years  the  average  value  of  checks,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  greatly  decreased,  a  circumstance  which  bears  eloquent  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  fact  that  people  of  moderate  means  are  using  the  hanks 
and  the  check  system  more  than  ever  before. 


Year  j 

Number  of 
cheeks 

Total  value 

.\verage  value 

1919 _ _ _ 

1 

43.  620 

Pttos 

413,  582,  659.  68 

Pe»o$ 

9,  481.  50 

1920 _ _ _ _ _ _ 

99,  717 

830,  300,  064.  00 

8,  326.  60 

1921 . . . . 

99,  119 

557,  212,  012.  02 

6,  183.  00 

1922 _ _ 

102,641 

569,  225,  424.  00 

5,  545.  80 

1923 _ _ 

1 19,  273 

682,  637,  336.  76 

6,  904.  60 

1924 _ _ _ _ 

144,  723 

742,  085,  422.  44 

5,  127.  60 

1925 . . . 

167,  856 

658,  744,  767.  76 

3,  924.  40 

1926 . . . . . 

182,  235 

660,  857,  230.  60 

3,  526.  40 

1927 _ _ 

209,  878 

j  750,  352,  356.  46 

3,  575.  18 

BRAZIL 


Import  duty  exemption  on  fresh  fruits. — A  decree  of  Janu¬ 
ary  27,  1928,  provides  for  the  e.xemption  of  import  duties  on  fresh 
fruit  from  Argentina  and  the  United  States,  as  Brazilian  fresh  fruits 
and  other  products  have  free  entry  into  Argentina  and  as  Brazil  has 
a  commercial  treaty  with  the  United  States  signed  in  Washington 
on  October  18,  1923.  This  exemption  from  duty  w'ill  he  extended 
also  to  other  American  countries  giving  reciprocal  privileges  to  Brazil. 

CHILE 

Recent  legislation. — Important  decrees  on  the  following  sub¬ 
jects  were  issued  during  January: 

Protection  of  the  coal  industry,  placing  duties  on  hard  coal,  briquets,  coke, 
and  petroleum  for  Diesel  engines  or  boilers,  except  coke  for  smelting  iron  and 
petroleum  for  ships’  engines,  and  making  other  provisions. 


LEGISLATION 
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Appointment  of  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  erection  of  an  experi¬ 
mental  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  metallurgical  cuke,  using,  in  part  at  least, 
Chilean  coal. 

Creation  of  a  Bureau  of  Maritime  Works  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Navy,  to  have 
charge  of  the  construction  and  exploitation  of  ports,  lighthouses,  etc. 

Creation  of  labor  tribunals,  which  replace  the  tribunals  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration  formed  under  the  private  employees  act,  the  boards  of  conciliation 
and  arbitration  created  by  Law  No.  4056,  and  the  housing  tribunals  set  up  by 
Law  No.  261. 

Creation  of  a  Welfare  Council,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Minister  of 
Social  Welfare,  to  combine  the  functions  of  the  Welfare  Board  set  up  by  the 
private  employees  act  and  those  of  the  Central  Board  formed  under  the  workers’ 
insurance  act.  Exception  is  made  of  the  functions  entrusted  to  the  labor  tribu¬ 
nals  (mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph)  and  of  medical  attention,  which  is  in 
charge  of  the  Central  Charity  Bt)ard. 

Creation  of  a  Central  Charity  Board  combining  the  charitable  and  social 
a-ssistance  services. 

.Appointment  of  a  commission  to  prepare  for  a  national  population  census  in 
1930. 

Organic  statutes  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  services. 

Reorganization  of  secondary  instruction. 

Limitation  of  normal  schools. 

Reorganization  of  the  General  Comptrollership  of  the  Republic. 

New  political  division  of  the  nation  into  the  following  Provinces  and  Ter¬ 
ritories:  Provinces  of  Tacna,  Tarapacd,  Antofagasta,  Atacama,  Coquimbo 
.Aconcagua,  Santiago,  Colchagua,  Talca,  Maule,  Nuble,  Concepci6n,  Bio-Bio, 
Cautin,  Valdivia,  and  Chilo<i,  and  the  Territories  of  Aysen  and  Magallanes. 

Ret|uirement  of  presentation  of  civil  marriage  certificate  before  performance 
of  religious  marriage  and  of  birth  certificate  before  baptism,  with  exception  of 
baptism  performed  because  of  imminent  death.  This  act  also  creates  a  com¬ 
mission  to  report  on  possible  improvements  in  securing  data  for  the  civil  register. 
Reassessment  for  purposes  of  taxation  of  all  real  estate  throughout  the  Republic. 

ECUADOR 

Salt  monopoly. — On  December  22, 1927,  the  Provisional  President 
issued  a  decree  establishing  a  salt  monopoly,  to  be  administered 
exclusively  by  the  State,  and  requiring  that  all  salt  mined  should  be 
sold  only  to  the  Government.  The  importation  of  salt  is  forbidden, 
unless  the  national  salt  deposits  should  be  unable  to  supply  the 
demand.  Refined  salt  is  e.xcepted  until  the  State  refinery  is  in 
operation. 

Internal  debt. — An  executive  decree  of  December  31,  1927, 
creates  the  Commission  for  the  Revision  of  the  Internal  Debt, 
which  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  reviewing  all  pending  claims  against 
the  Government.  Claims  of  some  cities  which  have  received  sub¬ 
ventions  and  of  certain  institutions  supported  in  whole  or  part  by 
the  Government  are  annulled. 
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Agricultural  chattel  mortgages. — The  Registro  OficUd  for 
December  28,  1927,  publishes  the  law  on  agricultural  chattel  mort¬ 
gages,  complementary  to  the  project  for  a  general  banking  law 
recommended  by  the  Kemmerer  Commission.  The  law  enables 
farmers  to  secure  loans  guaranteed  by  stock,  growing  crops,  other 
products,  and  agricultural  implements.  The  farmer  is  thus  provided 
with  ample  credit  facilities  which  he  has  not  hitherto  enjoyed. 

GUATEMALA 

Creation  of  colonization  bureau. — On  January  19,  1928,  an 
executive  decree  was  issued  creating  a  colonization,  agrarian,  repatri¬ 
ation,  and  immigration  bureau  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
It  will  also  act  as  the  Government  agent  for  the  distribution  of  lands 
for  homesteading. 

HAITI 

Constitutional  amendments. — Thirteen  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  1918,  submitted  to  popular  vote  on  January  10  last 
after  having  been  approved  by  the  legislative  power,  were  ratified 
by  a  large  majority.  Some  of  the  most  important  are  summarized 
as  follows: 

Article  19,  which  formerly  read,  “The  jury  is  established  in  criminal  matters 
and  for  political  crimes  and  crimes  of  the  press,”  now  says,  “The  jury  is  estal)- 
lished  in  criminal  matters,  in  those  cases  determined  by  law.” 

Article  36  is  amended  by  reducing  the  term  of  office  of  senators  from  six  years 
to  four. 

Article  72  is  amended  by  extending  the  President’s  term  of  office  from  four 
years  to  six.  The  amendment  further  stipulates  that  the  President  can  not  be 
reelected  to  succeed  himself,  as  formerly,  and  that  if  he  has  been  elected  to  fill 
a  vacancy  he  shall  take  office  immediately  after  election  and  his  term  shall  end 
six  years  from  the  15th  of  May  next  preceding  his  election.  (This  article  before 
amendment  provided  that  in  such  a  case  the  President  should  hold  office  only 
until  the  end  of  the  unexpired  term.) 

The  amendment  to  article  89  consists  chiefly  in  the  addition  of  the  following 
paragraphs: 

“The  President  of  the  Republic  shall  appoint  the  judges  for  all  the  courts. 
He  has  power  to  appoint  and  to  remove  the  officials  of  the  Public  Ministry  before 
the  court  of  cassation  and  other  courts,  and  justices  of  the  peace  and  their 
substitutes. 

“The  judges  of  the  court  of  cassation  are  appointed  for  10  years,  and  those  of 
permanent  courts,  not  justices  of  the  peace,  are  appointed  for  7  years. 

“Once  appointed,  these  judges  may  not  be  removed  by  the  Executive.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  judges  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  articles  100,  101,  and  102  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  provision  of  the  special  laws  specifying  the  causes  which 
may  lead  to  their  removal. 
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“A  judge  of  cassation  who  has  served  as  judge  for  least  25  years,  of  which 
not  less  than  8  have  been  in  the  court  of  cassation,  shall  hold  office  permanently, 
except  for  the  provisions  in  the  preceding  paragraph.” 

Another  amendment  suppresses  articles  90,  91,  92,  93,  95,  104,  105,  106,  and 
119  of  the  Constitution  of  1918. 

PERU 


Rent  law. — A  new  rent  law  went  into  effect  on  January  1,  1928, 
for  two  years.  While  the  law  benefits  poor  tenants  by  maintaining 
fixed  low  rents,  it  permits  the  proprietors  of  dwellings  to  raise  the 
rents  not  more  than  10  per  cent  annually  on  houses  renting  at  over  10 
Peruvian  pounds  monthly.  The  proprietor  is  also  permitted  to 
require  the  evacuation  of  houses  for  his  own  or  his  children’s 
occupancy. 

URUGUAY 

Double  nationality. — By  virtue  of  recent  legislation  involving 
the  incorporation  of  fundamentally  new  principles  in  regard  to  citi¬ 
zenship,  foreign  residents  of  Uruguay  were  accorded  legal  Uruguayan 
citizenship  beginning  February  3,  1928.  According  to  this  law  the 
adoption  of  Uruguayan  citizenship  does  not  imply  the  renunciation 
of  citizenship  in  another  State,  and  in  case  of  war  between  Uruguay 
and  that  State  such  citizens  will  not  be  required  to  render  Uruguay 
inilitaiy  service.  {La  Prensa,  New  York,  February  4,  1928.) 


INTERNATIONAL 
TREATIES  % 


BRAZIL - PARAGUAY 


Boundary  treaty. — On  January  10,  1928,  the  Brazilian  Congress 
ratified  the  treaty  signed  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  May  21,  1927,  by  the 
representatives  of  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  on  the  international  bound¬ 
ary  between  the  mouth  of  the  Apa  River  and  the  mouth  of  the  Bahia 
Negra.  {Diario  Official,  Brazil,  January  12,  1928.) 
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Rural  schools. — Tm  Prensa,  of  Buenos  Aires,  gives  the  following 
report  of  cooperation  by  the  inhabitants  of  local  districts  in  the 
construction  of  schoolhouses : 


During  the  past  five  j'ears  more  than  400  primary  schools  have  been  installed 
in  their  own  buildings  in  rural  communities  in  the  national  Territories.  If  the 
same  rate  of  progress  in  this  respect  continues,  within  a  few  years  almost  all  the 
schools  of  the  Territories  will  have  their  own  schoolhouses.  In  order  to  aid  the 
inhabitants  of  rural  communities  in  their  efforts,  the  sum  of  300,000  pesos  was 
included  in  the  budget  for  the  expre.ss  purpose  of  contributing  to  the  construction 
of  regional  schoolhouses  on  Government  land. 

The  system  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Education  to  cooperate  with  the  inhab¬ 
itants  in  school  construction  is  simple:  The  nation  contributes  the  land  and  half 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  work,  the  community  paying  the  rest.  The  average  cost 
of  a  one  or  two  classroom  school,  including  a  room  for  the  teacher  and  so  arranged 
as  to  permit  of  enlargement,  is  about  3,000  to  4,000  pesos.  A  plan  has  been 
presented  by  the  Inspection  Department  to  the  Council  of  Education  for  the 
construction  of  15  large  schoolhouses  in  the  cities  and  important  towns  of  the 
Territories  so  that  the  school  may  be  not  only  the  place  where  children  are 
taught,  but  also  a  center  of  culture  where  the  advantages  of  a  library,  lectures, 
and  social  gatherings  may  be  enjoyed  by  adult  citizens. 

Exhibit  of  European  art. — A  unique  exhibit  of  masterpieces  of 
European  art,  particularly  British,  is  being  arranged  under  the 
auspices  of  the  British  and  Argentine  Governments  to  be  held  in 
Buenos  Aires  next  June.  Every  possible  precaution  will  be  taken  in 
transporting  these  valuable  paintings  on  their  long  journey  across 
the  sea  from  the  Old  to  the  New  World.  While  Buenos  Aires  enjoys 
many  art  exhibitions  every  year,  that  mentioned  will  he  of  surpassing 
interest. 

International  Teachers’  Convention. — In  January  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Teachers’  Convention  was  held  in  Buenos  Aires,  in  which  several 
other  American  countries  were  represented.  Among  the  resolutions 
adopted  may  he  cited  those  adv'ocating  the  direction  of  education 
toward  the  principle  of  human  brotherhood,  and  the  basing  of  the 
administrative  and  educational  mechanism  of  the  schools  upon  the 
economic  needs  of  the  country,  technical  preparation  of  the  teachers, 
and  the  social  cooperation  of  the  whole  community.  The  convention 
declared  itself  in  favor  of  unity  and  autonomy  in  education,  which 
should  he  organized  and  directed  by  experts  and  teachers  with  a 
sound  pedagogical  preparation.  The  convention  also  stated  that 
education  should  favor  the  natural  freedom  of  the  “whole  child”  and 
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that  modern  education  should  embrace  the  followinjj  characteristics: 
freedom  from  dogmas;  coeducation;  availability  as  a  right;  tend¬ 
ency  toward  social  solidarity  and  cooperation;  development  in  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom,  reciprocal  aid,  creative  spontaneity,  and  voca¬ 
tional  activity;  development  of  personality;  and  intimate  contact 
with  nature.  In  regard  to  the  child,  the  convention  asserted  that  he 
has  the  right  to  be  educated  according  to  his  ability  regardless  of 
economic  and  social  obstacles,  and  that  every  child  has  rights  as  a 
child — the  right  to  have  his  interests,  needs,  personality,  and  sponta¬ 
neous  activities  respected,  the  right  to  an  education  which  is  in  accord 
with  present  social  development,  and  the  privilege  of  open  air  for  his 
play  and  his  work.  Approval  was  given  to  the  organization  of  cam¬ 
paigns  against  illiteracy  and  higher  education  for  the  native  Indian. 

Celebration  of  Goya  centenary. — The  celebration  of  the  Goya 
centenary  in  Buenos  Aires  with  an  e.xhibition  of  Goya’s  works 
recently  acquired  official  character  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  order  that  a  more  complete  collection  may  be  sent  to 
Buenos  Aires,  a  preliminary  exhibition  of  the  pictures  and  tapestries 
will  be  held  in  Madrid  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hispanic-Argentine 
committee  which  is  working  in  cooperation  with  the  organizing  com¬ 
mission  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  arrangements  are  being  made  for  a 
series  of  lectures  on  the  works  of  Goya  to  be  given  by  Spanish  pro¬ 
fessors  during  the  exposition. 

New  schools  in  Rosario. — Six  new  school  buildings  have  been 
opened  in  the  city  of  Rosario,  of  Santa  F6  Province.  The  buildings, 
which  are  of  the  best  modern  type  of  concrete  construction,  per¬ 
mitting  ample  air  and  light  to  enter  the  classrooms,  have  a  capacity 
of  2,000  children  in  two  sessions.  With  the  addition  of  the  si.x  new 
schools  to  the  three  already  in  use,  Rosario  will  be  among  the  cities 
best  equipped  with  school  buildings. 

Library  of  “La  Prensa,’’  Buenos  Aires. — La  Prensa  of  Buenos 
Aires  published  in  its  issue  of  January  1,  1928,  the  following  facts 
on  its  library,  one  of  the  many  interesting  activities  carried  on  by 
that  great  newspaper: 

The  library  established  by  Dr.  Jose  C.  Paz,  founder  of  the  paper,  and  main¬ 
tained  by  La  Prensa  for  public  u.se  now  occupies  the  whole  front  of  the  third 
floor  of  the  Prensa  building  as  well  as  other  rooms.  It  is  of  especial  service  to 
students,  being  provided  with  textbooks  in  secondary  education,  professional  and 
university  studies,  as  well  as  reference  works,  and  was  used  by  12,474  readers 
during  1926  and  by  15,830  readers  in  1927. 

BOLIVIA 

Schools  at  mines. — On  January  7  last  new  schools  were  opened 
at  the  Patino  mines  in  Llallagua.  The  opening  ceremonies  were 
attended  by  the  manager  of  the  mines,  the  local  authorities,  and  a 
large  gathering  of  townspeople. 
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BRAZIL 

Honorary  degree  conferred  on  Doctor  de  Gouvea. — In  Feb¬ 
ruary  the  University  of  Asunci6n  in  Paraguay  conferred  the  degree 
of  professor  Honoris  Cama  upon  Dr.  Nabuco  de  Gouvea,  eminent 
Brazilian  physician  and  Minister  to  the  Republic  of  Paraguay.  This 
was  the  first  degree  of  the  kind  to  be  conferred  by  that  university. 

CHILE 

Peace  teaching  in  schools. — In  response  to  a  letter  from  the 
Argentine  League  of  Nations  Association,  the  Chilean  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  has  decided  to  include  in  the  curricula  of  the 
schools,  especially  the  university,  the  teachings  of  the  League  of 
Nations  tending  toward  peace  and  friendship  between  nations. 

Course  for  teachers  of  physical  education. — During  the 
summer  vacation  in  January  a  special  postgraduate  course  was  given 
for  the  benefit  of  Santiago  teachers  of  physical  training.  ( 

Argentine  and  Mexican  professors  and  teachers  in  Chile. —  t 

Early  this  year  five  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Argentine  Univer¬ 
sity  of  La  Plata  visited  Santiago,  where  they  gave  lectures  on  their 
respective  specialties.  At  the  same  time  a  party  of  33  Argentine 
teachers  arrived  to  return  the  visit  of  their  Chilean  colleagues  last 
year,  and  to  knit  more  closely  the  ties  of  friendship  uniting  the  two 
neighboring  Republics. 

A  few  days  later  two  officers  of  the  Mexican  Teachers’  Association 
reached  Santiago  in  the  course  of  a  tour  of  South  America  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  educational  progress  and  bearing  the  greetings  of 
the  association  which  they  represented. 

Recent  legislation. — See  page  522. 

COLOMBIA  i 

School  buildings. — In  order  to  promote  public  instruction  and  1. 
at  the  same  time  celebrate  the  centenary  of  the  death  of  Bolivar  ij 
^  (December  17,  1930),  the  governor  of  the  Department  of  Boyaca  i 
proposes  that  a  new  school  building  shall  be  opened  in  every  munici-  I 
pality  in  the  State  on  that  day.  - 

Vacation  courses  for  teachers. — The  government  of  the  North 
^  of  Santander  is  offering  vacation  courses  for  rural  teachers,  each  of 
whom  will  attend  for  a  month  the  classes  given  in  the  nearest  of  three 
cities.  Sixty  teachers  are  expected  at  Ciicuta,  50  at  Ocana,  and  40 
at  Pamplona.  Instruction  will  be  in  charge  of  teachers  especially 
chosen  for  the  purpose. 
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COSTA  RICA 

Decrease  in  illiteracy. — The  following  statistics  speak  well  of 
progress  in  literacy  in  Costa  Rica,  a  country  which  has  more  teachers 
than  policemen  and  no  standing  army:  The  1864  census  recorded  a 
percentage  of  illiteracy  of  89,  which  the  1892  census  showed  was 
reduced  to  68.59.  In  the  census  taken  last  year  the  rate  was  found 
to  he  only  23.6  per  cent. 

Commercial  school. — By  executive  decree  a  commercial  school 
has  been  established  in  the  city  of  Lim6n  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Patrons’  Association.  The  four  years’  course  offers  the  necessary 
subjects  to  give  students  a  thorough  preparation  for  employment  in 
the  business  world. 

CUBA 

Campaign  against  illiteracy. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  school 
inspectors  held  in  Baire,  action  was  taken  to  establish  a  Baire  prize 
of  150  pesos  to  be  given  to  the  rural  teacher  who  during  the  school 
year  teaches  the  greatest  number  of  illiterates  to  read  and  write. 

Radio  apparatus  for  the  schools. — Material  for  the  construction 
of  radios  has  been  sent  to  the  educational  institutions  of  the  Republic, 
from  the  university  down  to  the  smallest  school,  in  order  that  they 
may  receive  the  popular  lectures  broadcast  from  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Habana. 

Geographic  medal  presented  to  Lindbergh. — At  a  formal 
session  of  the  Cuban  Geographic  Society,  held  on  February  11, 1928, 
in  Habana,  the  gold  medal  for  1927  was  presented  to  Colonel  Charles 
Lindbergh  for  his  prowess  as  a  pioneer  of  the  air.  Among  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  persons  present  were  the  following:  Colonel  Lindbergh; 
General  Machado,  President  of  the  Republic;  Dr.  Martinez  Ortiz, 
Secretary  of  State;  Sefior  Planas,  president  of  the  Geographic  Society; 
and  Mr.  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  former  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  and  head  of  the  American  delegation  to  the  Sixth  Pan 
American  Conference  held  at  Habana. 

DOMINICAN  republic 

School  of  commerce. — A  school  of  commerce  shortly  to  be  opened 
in  San  Francisco  de  Macoris  will  enable  residents  of  that  city  to 
prepare  themselves  for  a  business  career  without  seeking  instruction 
elsewhere. 

School  gardens. — The  Secretary  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction 
proposes  that  every  elementary  school  shall  have  a  garden  in  which 
the  pupils  may  learn  the  best  means  of  cultivating  the  ground, 
acquiring  at  the  same  time  a  love  for  tilling  the  soil. 
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GUATEMALA 

Reopening  of  National  University. — On  January  15,  1928, 
before  a  distinguished  eoinpany  representative  of  Guatemalan  official 
and  educational  circles.  President  Chacon  declared  the  National 
University  in  Guatemala  City,  founded  in  1675,  officially  reopened. 
•Vn  address  was  then  delivered  hy  Senor  J.  Antonio  Villacorta,  the 
Minister  of  Education,  and  messajtes  of  conjjratulation  presented 
from  the  National  University  of  Me.xico  and  other  universities.  Re¬ 
organized  by  presidential  decree  of  September  27,  1927,  the  university 
will  comprise  the  Schools  of  Political  and  Social  Sciences,  Medicine, 
Natural  S<*iences,  and  Pharmacy,  Engineering,  and  Philosophy  and 
Letters. 

School  notes. — During  the  school  year  of  1926-27,  there  were 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Culture  and  Education 
895  official  rural  schools  with  1 ,252  teachers,  and  556  private  ranch 
schools  with  556  teachers,  making  a  total  of  1,451  rural  schools  in 
charge  of  1,808  teachers.  These  schools  had  an  enrollment  of  27,142 
boys  and  girls,  16,248  of  whom  were  previously  illiterate.  The  above- 
mentioned  bureau  has  recently  acquired  more  than  100  plots  of  land 
for  agricultural  experimentation  which,  together  with  the  land 
already  cultivated,  will  be  used  for  gardens  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  community.  There  are  also  10  model  poultry  yards  and 
hogpens,  five  rabbit  warrens,  and  several  beehives. 

Educational  law. — On  February  9  new  regulations  for  public 
instruction  were  adopted,  introducing  important  reforms  which  will 
promote  public  education.  The  law  deals  with  the  administration 
and  organization  of  all  the  branches  of  public  instruction  and  deter¬ 
mines  the  qualifications  for  the  different  grades  of  teachers.  The 
authorities  are  making  a  special  attempt  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
education  to  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  one  of  the  interesting 
features  of  the  present  school  system  consists  of  “nationalization” 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  Indians  the  Spanish  language. 
When  possible,  these  schools  are  in  charge  of  a  teacher  who  is  a  native 
of  the  section,  or  one  especially  trained  by  the  Government.  A 
direct  method  is  to  be  employed  in  the  instruction,  and  Spanish  is  to 
be  taught  by  conversation,  with  a  small  amount  of  translation. 

Interesting  changes  are  also  made  in  normal-school  instruction. 
The  present  law  provides  for  a  four-year  course  for  training  primary- 
sc'hool  teachers,  a  two-year  course  for  kindergarten  teachers,  and  a 
two-year  course  in  provincial  normal  schools  for  rural  and  lower 
primary  teachers.  Normal-school  teachers  and  special  teachers  are 
to  be  trained  in  a  two-year  course,  which  requires  a  diploma  of 
the  normal  school  for  entrance.  Specialization  is  carried  on  in  the 
following  groups  of  studies:  Education,  education  of  exceptional 
pupils,  languages,  mathematics,  geography  and  history,  physics  and 
chemistry,  art  and  economics. 
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HONDURAS 


Schools  for  illiterates. — The  Marco  Aurelio  Soto  Popular 
University,  or  evening  school,  mentioned  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Bulletin  as  active  in  the  patriotic  campaign  against  illiteracy,  has 
opened  in  Tegucigalpa  five  classes  for  adult  illiterates,  two  of  which 
are  for  women.  Each  class  can  admit  30  students. 


MEXICO 

Secondary  evening  schools. — The  Department  of  Public  Educa¬ 
tion  has  commissioned  Senor  J.  M.  de  los  Reyes  to  travel  through 
the  nation  and  establish  evening  schools  for  normal  and  secondary 
education,  including  college  preparatory  courses,  which  will  afford 
opportunities  for  persons  unable  to  attend  school  during  the  day. 
Senor  Reyes,  who  has  satisfactorily  completed  his  mission  in  the 
States  of  Oaxaca  and  Sinaloa,  has  gone  on  to  Jalisco.  The  two  latest 
schools  to  be  opened  at  his  instance  are  in  Culiacan  and  Mazatlan, 
both  Pacific  ports  in  the  State  of  Sinaloa.  These  schools  will  offer 
special  postgraduate  courses  to  teachers. 

Campaign  against  illiteracy. — Instructions  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Education  provided  that  beginning  February 
18  last  all  federal  schools,  whether  urban  or  rural,  should  be  open 
two  hours  daily  for  adult  instruction.  The  activities  to  be  carried 
on  during  these  two  hours  are  divided  into  four  aspects:  Educational, 
including  the  rudiments  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  national  history;  cultural,  by  means  of  lectures  on  various  topics; 
vocational,  including  small  industries;  and  social,  covering  civic 
celebrations,  etc. 

NICARAGUA 

Educational  reforms. — Among  the  changes  in  the  system  of 
public  instruction  which  the  Education  Congress  has  recently  sug¬ 
gested  is  the  extension  of  the  present  five-year  course  of  instruction 
in  the  primary  schools  to  six  years. 

PANAMA 


Agricultural  experiment  station  and  school. — The  Agri¬ 
cultural  Station  and  School  at  David  has  contributed  substantially 
to  its  own  support  through  the  sales  of  the  products  raised  on  its 
farm.  The  director  plans  to  buy  with  the  profits  made  on  the  prod¬ 
ucts,  an  incubator,  two  grain  buskers,  and  other  machinery.  In 
the  next  school  year  a  small  electrically  operated  sugar  mill  is  to 
be  in  use  to  teach  sugar-making  to  the  students  and  to  earn  still 
more  income.  Some  of  the  90  men  and  women  students  are  taking 
courses  in  the  Rural  Normal  School,  while  others  take  practical  work 
94002— 28— Bull.  5 - 7 
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in  agriculture.  The  former  will  receive  diplomas  as  rural  teachers, 
and  the  latter  diplomas  as  agriculturists  fitted  to  take  charge  of 
plantations.  The  E.xperiment  Station  is  serving  the  whole  Province 
of  Chiriqui,  since  planters  from  all  sections  are  coming  to  the  com¬ 
bined  model  farm  and  school  for  advice  on  their  problems. 

Vocational  School  Exposition. — Late  in  January,  1928,  the 
Vocational  School  of  Panama  City  opened  an  exhibition  of  the  work 
of  the  students.  The  electric  power  plant  and  the  ice  factory  which 
supplies  the  public  buildings  in  the  capital  are  both  managed  by 
the  students.  The  foundrv’  section  showed  many  interesting  pieces 
of  metal  work,  including  several  bells  for  churches  in  the  interior 
and  two  bronze  tablets.  Tin  and  cahinetmaking  shops,  the  electri¬ 
cal  section,  and  that  for  electric  plating  also  presented  interesting 
exhibits. 

PARAGUAY 

New  physiological  laboratory. — Work  on  the  construction  of 
a  building  near  the  National  Hospital  to  be  used  by  the  Medical 
School  as  a  physiological  laboratory  was  completed  early  in  February. 
It  will  be  one  of  the  largest  and  best  constructed  public  buildings  in 
Asuncion. 

French  professor  to  teach  in  Paraguay. — An  announcement 
has  been  made  by  the  National  University  in  Asuncion  that  Professor 
Roger,  dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  will  act  as  professor 
of  physiology  in  the  Medical  School  of  that  university  during  the 
school  year  of  1928. 

PERU 

Art  exhibitions. — The  prize  of  the  Concha  Institution  for 
Sculpture  has  been  awarded  for  the  first  time  since  1917,  when  the 
last  competition  was  held.  According  to  the  regulations  of  the 
institution,  which  was  founded  by  Sehora  Adelina  Concha  de  Concha, 
every  four  years  a  sculpture  competition  is  to  be  held  in  Lima  for 
the  students  of  the  Fine  Arts  School  and  the  Vocational  School. 
The  winner  of  the  prize  of  1,800  soles  this  year  was  Francisco  Guzman 
of  the  Vocational  School,  who  exhibited  a  group  of  a  nude  boy  with 
three  puppies.  The  second  prize  went  to  Josd  Iluapaya  of  the  same 
school  for  his  figure  of  Accalla,  the  Indian  priestess,  kneeling  to  make 
her  offering  to  the  Sun. 

On  January  23,  1928,  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  opened  its  e.xhibit 
of  the  students’  work  for  1927.  The  exhibition,  which  was  quite 
varied,  contained  some  interesting  pictures  of  Indian  customs,  por¬ 
traits,  and  landscapes.  In  1927  there  were  57  young  women  students 
and  69  young  men  in  the  school. 

Indian  School  at  Yuncay. — The  Indian  School  at  Yuncay  in 
the  Province  of  Urubamba,  Department  of  Cuzco,  was  opened 
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January. 23,  1928,  for  the  instruction  of  100  young  Indians  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  small  industries.  It  is  e.xpected  that  the  graduates  will 
return  to  their  native  settlements  and  teach  their  neighbors  the 
methods  they  have  learned.  This  school  is  in  the  nature  of  an  experi¬ 
ment  to  improve  the  material  and  intellectual  status  of  the  Indian. 

SALVADOR 

Normal-school  course. — The  course  of  study  in  the  normal 
school  for  women  in  San  Salvador,  formerly  three  years  in  duration, 
has  been  lengthened  to  five  years,  thus  affording  students  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  considerably  wider  preparation. 

URUGUAY 

Creatio.x  of  art  ixstitute. — On  February  7,  1928,  the  National 
Administrative  Council  issued  a  decree  authorizing  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  to  establish  an  art  institute  to  be  known  as 
“Casa  del  Arte.”  Although  at  first  it  will  be  housed  unpreten¬ 
tiously  in  a  local  theater,  it  will  he  the  purpose  of  those  in  charge  to 
make  it  a  genuine  intellectual,  artistic,  and  cultural  center.  Plays, 
symphony  concerts,  lectures,  motion  pictures,  and  renditions  of 
choral  music  will  be  given  and  art  and  industrial  expositions  held 
there.  Theatrical  performances,  the  formation  of  a  permanent 
company,  and  the  organization  of  a  school  of  dramatic  art  are  to  be 
under  the  supervision  of  a  special  committee.  According  to  the 
decree,  popular  admission  prices  will  prevail,  entrance  to  the  galleries 
being  free  two  days  a  week,  while  at  least  once  a  week  a  program 
planned  especially  for  children  is  to  be  rendered,  and  performances 
given  in  the  public-welfare  institutions  of  Montevideo  at  stated 
intervals. 

New  deax  of  School  of  Architecture. — Information  has  been 
receivwl  through  the  press  that  Sr.  Leopoldo  Carlos  Agorio  was 
elected  dean  of  the  School  of  Architecture  on  January  24,  1928. 

vexezuela 

New  educatioxal  officials. — Dr.  Juan  Iturbe,  well  known  in 
European  and  American  scientific  circles  for  his  studies  on  hilhar- 
ziasis  and  trypanosomiasis,  became  president  of  the  Central  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Caracas  on  February  9,  1928.  It  is  felt  that  the  influence 
of  Doctor  Iturbe  in  such  an  important  educational  institution  will 
prove  a  real  contribution  toward  the  continued  progress  of  national 
culture. 

A  new  director  of  Higher  and  Special  Instruction  of  Venezuela, 
in  the  person  of  Sr.  Antonio  Reyes,  was  appointed  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Piducation  on  P^ebruary  2,  1928,  to  succeed  Dr.  Juan  Vicente 
Larralde. 


I/ABOR 


GUATEMALA 

Railkoad  employees’  benefit  society. — Statutes  of  a  mutual 
benefit  society  organized  among  the  employees  of  the  International 
Railways  of  Central  America  were  approved  by  President  Chacon 
on  December  24,  1927. 

SALVADOR 

Housing  problem. — After  considerable  study  and  discussion  of  the 
housing  problem  the  Salvadorean  Workers’  Society  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  petition  the  National  Assembly  to  pass  legislation  designed 
to  improve  housing  conditions  for  persons  of  small  means. 

Workers’  Charity  Society. — The  constitution  of  the  Workers’ 
Charity  Society  has  been  approved  by  the  Government.  This 
society  proposes  to  distribute  charity  among  the  needy  irrespective 
of  nationality  or  political  or  religious  belief. 
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ARGENTINA 

Infant  hygiene  and  protection  to  mothers. — Early  in  the  year 
Dr.  Gregorio  Araoz  Alfaro,  president  of  the  National  Department  of 
Health,  requested  an  extraordinary  credit  of  250,000  pesos  to  extend 
the  infant  hygiene  and  maternity  services  in  the  national  Territories 
and  those  Provinces  with  the  highest  infant  mortality.  According 
to  Dr.  Araoz  Alfaro,  the  Buenos  Aires  infant  mortality  rate,  84  to  88 
children  under  1  year  old  per  1,000  live  births,  wdiich  several  years 
ago  would  have  been  thought  acceptable,  must  now'  bo  reduced  to 
70  to  75.77  per  1,000,  to  compare  favorably  with  American  and 
European  rates.  The  infant  mortality  for  Argentina  as  a  whole  is 
high,  being  in  the  last  few  years  from  109  to  116  per  1,000,  due  to  the 
rate  in  San  Juan,  Mendoza,  Santiago  del  Estero,  Corrientos,  Tucu- 
man,  Salta,  and  Jujuy  Provinces,  where  the  infant  mortality  rate 
varies  between  140,  175,  200,  and  225  per  1,000,  double  or  triple  that 
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of  Buenos  Aires.  To  reduce  this  high  infant  mortality  rate  it  is 
planned  to  establish  an  institute  of  child  welfare  and  a  school  for 
visiting  nurses  in  order  to  form  a  trained  personnel  with  the  aid  of 
the  courses  in  the  Medical  School.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to 
establish  infant  health  centers  and  clinics  for  mothers  and  children 
in  the  Provinces  and  Territories  where  the  infant  mortality  rate  is 
high. 

Feminist  Congress. — The  Third  International  Feminist  Con¬ 
gress  which,  as  readers  of  the  Bulletin  know,  will  meet  in  Buenos 
Aires  November  22  of  this  year,  will  make  a  special  feature  of  an 
exhibit  of  the  works  of  women  authors  of  all  nations.  Any  woman, 
whether  resident  in  Argentina  or  not,  is  invited  to  send  copies  of  her 
books,  translations,  or  other  literary  productions. 

New  section  in  Cancer  Institute. — On  January  12,  1928,  a 
new  building  for  women  was  opened  in  the  Cancer  Institute  of  Buenos 
Aires,  the  gift  of  the  Argentine  Anti-Cancer  League.  The  addition, 
which  will  cost  210,000  pesos,  contains  eight  spacious  wards  with  a 
combined  capacity  for  100  beds,  and  is  provided  with  the  most  modern 
sanitary  arrangements. 

Antifly  campaign. — On  February  2,  1928,  the  Mothers’  Club  of 
Buenos  Aires  started  an  antifly  campaign  among  the  children  of  the 
various  wards  of  the  city.  As  a  part  of  the  campaign  posters  pro¬ 
claiming  that  the  fly  is  the  worst  enemy  to  health  were  placed  in 
street  cars,  busses,  railway  stations,  and  other  public  places,  and  the 
same  slogan  was  broadcast  by  radio. 

Preservation  of  wild  animals. — The  Patriotic  League  of  Argen¬ 
tina  recently  addressed  a  memorandum  to  the  Government  pointing 
out  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  wild  animals  of  the  Republic  to 
avoid  the  extinction  of  a  number  of  species  by  hunters.  A  study  by  a 
special  committee  of  the  league  has  led  to  its  recommendation  for 
adequate  legislation  to  protect  the  nation’s  fauna. 

Woman  agricultural  expert. — Seftorita  Lia  Encalada  Fleury, 
who  graduated  last  December,  is  the  first  woman  to  receive  a  degree 
from  the  School  of  Agronomy  and  Veterinary  Science  of  the  University 
of  Buenos  Aires.  She  began  her  advanced  studies  in  the  La  Plata 
Normal  School,  later  pursuing  agricultural  and  veterinary’  courses  in 
the  university  of  that  city,  after  which  she  went  to  the  university  of 
the  capital. 

BOLIVIA 

Organization  of  new  Red  Cross  chapter. — At  a  recent’meeting 
in  Oruro,  called  by  the  Prefect  of  the  jUepartment,  the  Depart¬ 
mental  Committee  of  the  Bolivian  Red  Cross  was  organized  with  the 
following  personnel:  President,  Sehor  Claudio  Calderbn  M. ;  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Monsenor  Felipe  Antezana;  secretary,  Jos4  Ponce;  treasurer 
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Enrique  Kentrel.  Resolutions  were  passed  to  open  a  medical  center, 
to  establish  trainiiifr  schools  for  nurses,  and  to  give  public  lectures 
telling  of  the  work  done  by  the  Red  Cross  in  times  of  war  and  peace. 

Protection  of  employees. — The  Chief  Executive  has  sent  to 
Congress  for  consideration  a  new  bill  dealing  with  the  protection  of 
commercial  and  industrial  employees,  which  includes  matters  of 
periods  of  employment,  superannuation,  bonuses,  and  an  important 
clause  making  obligatory  a  life  insurance  of  not  more  than  3,000 
bolivianos  for  all  married  employees  earning  over  300  bolivianos  per 
month. 

South  American  football  championship. — At  the  last  session  of 
the  representatives  of  the  various  countries  participating  in  the 
South  American  football  championship  it  was  officially  decided  that 
the  next  championship  games  should  be  held  in  the  city  of  La  Paz. 
The  year  1929  will  witness  this  contest,  games  during  the  present 
year  being  omitted  owing  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  international 
teams  will  compete  at  the  world  Olympic  games,  to  be  held  in 
Amsterdam. 

Drinkixg  water  for  Tarija. — Congress  has  approved  a  law 
increasing  to  1,300,000  bolivianos  the  amount  of  the  loan  for  the 
repair  of  the  waterworks  in  Tarija  and  the  construction  of  a  drainage 
system  in  that  city. 

Athletic  club. — A  very  commendable  initiative  has  been  taken 
by  a  group  of  young  men  of  La  Paz  to  establish  in  that  city  an  athletic 
club  providing  all  facilities  for  physical  training  for  young  men.  If 
the  plan  is  carried  out  it  will  be  the  first  club  of  its  kind  to  be  opened 
in  that  city. 

Travelers’  and  Foreigners’  Aid  Bureau. — The  Ministry  of 
Industries  has  granted  permission  to  Senor  Justo  Rodas  Equino  to 
establish  in  the  city  of  La  Paz  a  bureau  entitled  the  Travelers’  and 
Foreigners’  Aid  Bureau,  the  purpose  of  this  office  being  to  help 
foreign  visitors  or  firms  in  their  dealings  with  the  various  branches 
of  the  Government,  particularly  in  legalizing  documents  and  securing 
passports. 

BRAZIL 

Public  health  school  of  nursing. — The  Donna  Anna  Nery 
School  of  Nursing,  operated  under  the  National  Department  of 
Health  in  connection  with  the  Sao  Francisco  de  Assis  Hospital  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  opened  the  enrollment  for  the  new  year  in  February. 
The  candidates  are  required  to  be  Brazilian,  unmarried,  and  in  good 
health  and  to  have  a  certificate  for  having  passed  preparatory 
examinations  or  a  normal-school  diploma.  Aside  from  furnishing 
free  the  training  and  excellent  living  conditions,  the  school  pays  160 
milreis  a  month  to  the  student  nurses.  As  this  profession  is  com- 
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paratively  new  in  Brazil,  there  is  a  dearth  of  nurses  even  in  the  hos¬ 
pitals  and  sanatoriunis  maintained  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Health. 

Boy  Scout  Camp. — This  year  the  Boy  Scouts  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro 
district  held  their  camp  at  Frihurg,  where  they  were  lodged  in  23 
tents.  About  50  hoys  could  be  accommodated  at  one  time.  The 
usual  scout  program  of  training,  games,  exercise,  and  woodcraft  was 
carried  out. 

Third  Latin  American  Dental  Congress. — The  Third  Latin 
American  Dental  Congress  is  to  meet  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  July  13-20, 
1929,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Latin  American  Odontological  Federa¬ 
tion.  In  connection  with  the  Congress  an  international  exposition  of 
dental  equipment  will  he  held. 

Child  welfare. — The  National  Department  of  Public  Health  is 
now  undertaking  through  Dr.  Fernandes  Figueira,  inspector  of  child 
hygiene,  a  thorough  study  of  the  present  status  of  child-welfare  service 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  with  a  view  to  improvement. 

Temperance  campaign. — The  Brazilian  Mental  Hygiene  League, 
which  has  undertaken  a  temperance  campaign,  has  decided  to  send 
out  20,000  circulars  over  the.  country  soliciting  aid  in  its  work  and 
explaining  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  individuals  and  on  their 
descendants. 

School  of  Dental  Hygienists. — On  January  28,  1928,  the  first 
class  was  graduated  by  the  School  of  Dental  Hygiene  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Twenty-five  young  women  received  their  diplomas  in  this 
new  profession  before  an  audience  including  municipal  and  Govern¬ 
ment  officials. 

chile 

Housing. — Up  to  October  31,  1927,  the  Superior  Social  Welfare 
Council  had  made  loans  for  erecting  5,580  new  houses  having  almost 
19,000  rooms  and  valued  at  116,758,139  pesos  and  for  repairing  776 
houses  with  1,695  rooms.  Likewise  it  had  required  8,690  rooms  to 
be  repaired  and  1,096  to  be  demolished. 

Vacation  camps. — This  year,  as  for  years  past,  organizations  in 
both  Santiago  and  Valparaiso  sent  groups  of  school  children  to  the 
seashore  for  a  health-giving  summer  vacation. 

Recent  legislation. — See  page  522. 

COSTA  RICA 

Sanitary  improvements  in  Li.m6n. — Bids  have  been  asked  for  the 
execution  of  various  sanitary  improvements  in  Lim6n,  especially  in 
the  water  and  sewer  service.  It  is  also  proposed  to  pave  and  extend 
various  streets.  A  bond  issue  of  not  more  than  $600,000  has  been 
authorized  to  cover  expenses. 
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CUBA 

League  against  capital  punishment. — An  important  national 
association  has  recently  been  constituted,  namely,  the  Cuban  League 
against  Capital  Punishment,  which  will  ask  for  an  immediate  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  penal  code  abolishing  the  death  penalty. 

Removal  of  stables  from  city  limits. — In  connection  with  a 
campaign  for  pure  milk,  Doctor  Rensoll,  Director  of  Public  Health 
of  Habana,  is  making  a  determined  effort  to  have  stables  removed 
from  the  center  of  the  city,  as  required  by  a  decree  issued  some  years 
ago. 

Progress  in  child  welfare. — Last  February  a  prenatal  clinic  w'as 
opened  in  the  town  of  Guamacaro  in  connection  with  the  child-wel¬ 
fare  center  located  there.  Physicians  at. the  clinic  will  give  advice  and 
treatment  free  to  prospective  mothers,  and  teach  them  how  to  care 
for  their  infants,  besides  instructing  them  in  the  general  principles 
of  child  hygiene.  Children  up  to  2  years  of  age  are  eligible  for  treat¬ 
ment  at  this  clinic. 

Bolivarian  Society  organized  in  Cuba. — During  the  latter 
part  of  February  the  National  Academy  in  Habana  opened  its  doors 
for  the  inaugural  session  of  the  recently  constituted  Bolivarian 
Society  of  Cuba.  Similar  associations  have  already  been  established 
in  Colombia  and  Venezuela  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
Bolivar  Congress  held  in  Panama  in  1926.  Sehor  Ruy  de  Lugo 
Vina,  organizer  and  president  of  the  Bolivarian  Society  of  Cuba, 
delivered  an  interesting  address  setting  forth  the  purposes  of  the 
society,  which  are  cultural  and  educational,  and  emphasizing  as  well 
the  development  of  closer  relations  between  Cuba  and  the  Bolivarian 
Republics. 

Venezuela  pays  ho-mage  to  Cuba. — An  interesting  act  of 
international  amity  took  place  in  Habana  on  February  17  when 
the  diplomatic  representative  of  Venezuela,  Sehor  Rafael  Angel 
Arraiz,  presented  to  President  Machado  the  decoration  of  the  Collar 
of  the  Order  of  the  Liberator.  At  the  same  time  Sehor  Arraiz 
presented  to  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  on  behalf  of  his  Government, 
a  beautiful  marble  bust  of  the  Liberator,  Simon  Bolivar,  as  a  testi¬ 
monial  of  friendship. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Home  for  the  Aged. — The  Government  of  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  is  cooperating  in  promoting  the  construction  of  the  St.  Vin¬ 
cent  de]  Paul  Home  for  the  Aged,  which  is  being  erected  in  Santo 
Domingo. 

Woman  superintendent  of  hospitals. — Last  January  Dr. 
Armida_ Garcia  de  Contreras  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
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maternity  and  children’s  hospitals  and  child  health  center  at  San¬ 
tiago  de  los  Caballeros.  This  woman  physician,  who  has  been 
given  an  honorary  title  by  her  community,  studied  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Brussels,  afterwards  taking  postgraduate  work  in 
Paris. 

GUATEMALA 

Health  regulations. — Regulations  to  safeguard  the  health  of 
laborers  employed  as  farm  hands  were  recently  issued  by  the  General 
Bureau  of  Public  Health.  The  following  are  the  chief  provisions: 

.\11  owners  of  estates  shall  be  required  to  provide  medical  attention  for  their 
employees.  If  the  owner  can  not  afford  the  whole-time  service  of  a  physician, 
he  may  associate  himself  with  other  employers  to  secure  the  part-time  service 
of  a  physician.  He  shall  keep  all  necessary  first-aid  remedies  on  his  estate. 
No  workman  who  has  not  been  vaccinated  against  smallpox  and  typhoid  fever 
shall  be  employed.  All  of  the  houses  occupied  by  the  employees  shall  be  equipped 
with  sanitary  conveniences,  and  the  windows,  which  shall  be  of  sufficient  size 
to  permit  good  ventilation,  shall  be  screened  against  mosquitoes.  A  record 
shall  be  kept  of  all  cases  of  sickness  and  reports  made  to  the  proper  authorities. 

HAITI 

Rural  dispensaries. — As  mentioned  in  a  paragraph  on  public 
works,  the  sum  of  162,000  gourdes  has  been  appropriated  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  rural  dispensaries.  These  will  number  25  and,  wherever 
possible,  dispensaries  will  be  built  in  the  same  localities  where  rural 
schools  are  being  constructed,  because  of  the  economy  resulting  from 
such  a  double  construction  plan.  Land  has  already  been  acquired 
at  three  places,  where  it  is  expected  work  will  begin  immediately. 
{Monthly  Bulletin  oj  the  Financial  Adviser — General  Receiver,  January, 
1928.) 

HONDURAS 

Lectures  on  public  health. — Under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Health  a  lecture  on  hygiene,  with  especial  reference  to  epi¬ 
demics,  was  given  not  long  ago  in  Tegucigalpa.  Illustrative  motion- 
picture  films  added  to  the  interest.  A  talk  on  the  Eighth  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Sanitary  Conference,  recently  held  in  Lima,  was  given  by 
Dr.  Jos6  Jorge  Callejas. 

E-mployees’  savings  fund. — An  employer  in  Tegulcigalpa  has 
opened  a  savings  fund  for  his  employees.  By  raising  their  wages  he 
enabled  them  to  make  regular  contributions  to  this  fund.  The 
savings  may  be  withdrawn  only  when  the  worker  definitely  leaves 
his  employment,  when  he  is  ill,  or  for  other  justifiable  cause. 
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MEXICO 

Pension  to  soldiers’  children. — An  executive  resolution  provides 
that  children  of  private  soldiers  killed  in  battle  shall  receive  a  monthly 
pension  of  half  their  father’s  pay. 

Home  for  sickly  children. — At  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  J.  Arturo 
Pichardo,  director  of  normal  education,  the  Department  of  Education 
will  soon  open  in  Mexico  City  a  home  for  children  below  normal  in 
health,  who  will  be  carefully  selected  by  the  school  physicians  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  a  stay  in  the  new  institution.  One  hundred 
children  at  a  time  will  be  accommodated  in  the  home,  which  will  be 
situated  on  a  tract  of  land  eight  acres  in  extent  on  the  slopes  of 
Chapultepec. 

NICARAGUA 

Health^campaign. — Doctor  Molloy,  in  company  with  other  officials 
of  the  International  Health  Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
has  begun  a  sanitary  campaign  in  Bluefields  to  reduce  parasitic 
diseases  and  provide  for  sanitary  improvements. 

PANAMA 

Graduate  nurses. — On  January  28,  1928,  14  trained  nurses  and 
seven  midwdves  received  their  diplomas  from  the  School  of  Nursing 
of  Santo  Tomas  Hospital,  Panama  City. 

Colon  Free  Clinic. — During  January  the  Colon  Free  Clinic 
managed  by  the  Cristobal  Women’s  Club  handled  more  than  1,300 
patients,  according  to  the  announcement  of  Dr.  J.  L.  Boyd,  Colon 
health  officer.  The  clinic  examines  poor  children  for  eye,  ear,  nose, 
and  throat  diseases  and  dental  defects,  and  also  cares  for  expectant 
mothers. 

PARAGUAY 

Extension  of  sanitary  campaign. — According  to  information 
received  from  the  press,  the  authorities  in  charge  of  the  sanitary 
campaign  in  Paraguay  have  established  a  new  office  in  Puerto  Pinasco 
for  the  study  of  various  tropical  diseases  existing  in  the  Chaco. 
Dr.  Jos4  V.  Ynsfran,  a  specialist  in  work  of  this  nature,  will  super¬ 
intend  the  office.  Twm  other  stations  were  also  recently  opened  in 
the  north  at  Concepcibn  and  San  Pedro,  respectively.  They  will  be 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Venancio  Pino  and  Dr.  Angel  Maffiodo. 

Red  Cross  building. — Work  on  the  construction  of  the  Para¬ 
guayan  Red  Cross  building,  to  be  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in 
Asuncibn  devoted  solely  to  public-welfare  work,  is  rapidly  nearing 
completion. 
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Health  regulation. — A  new  regulation  providing  for  the  clean¬ 
ing  and  fumigation  of  every  house,  room,  or  office  vacated  by  ten¬ 
ants,  the  fumigation  of  hotel,  tavern,  and  other  furnished  rooms  at 
stated  periods,  and  the  inspection  of  newly  constructed  houses  by 
public-health  officers,  was  passed  by  the  Municipal  Council  of  Asun¬ 
cion  on  December  22,  1927. 


PERU 

Pure  milk  regulation. — Through  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health 
the  Government  is  regulating  the  dairy  industry  so  that  pure  milk 
may  be  sold  to  the  public.  The  regulations  were  drawn  up  by  hy¬ 
gienists  of  the  Government  commission  and  approved  by  the  public- 
health  officers  attending  the  Eighth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Confer¬ 
ence  held  in  Lima  last  year. 

Land  for  Indians. — A  supplementary  credit  of  20,000  Peruvian 
pounds  has  been  voted  for  the  Protectorate  of  the  Indigenous  Race, 
to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  a  certain  tract  of  land  in  Ancash 
Department,  which  will  be  divided  among  the  Indians. 

SALVADOR 

Women’s  Society. — A  Women’s  Society  was  started  last  January 
in  the  city  of  Sonsonate,  Senorita  Teresa  Figueroa  being  elected 
president. 

URUGUAY 

Visit  of  distinguished  specialist. — Professor  Olsen,  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  spent  a  week  in  Montevideo  during  February 
while  on  his  tour  of  South  American  countries  gathering  information 
for  the  study  on  infant  mortality  to  be  made  in  conformity  with 
a  resolution  adopted  at  the  conference  on  infant  mortality  held  in 
Montevideo  last  June. 

VENEZUELA 

Director  of  National  Bureau  of  Public  Health. — Dr.  Juan 
Vicente  Larralde,  formerly  Director  of  Higher  Instruction  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Education,  was  named  Director  of  Public 
Health  of  Venezuela  on  January  31,  1928.  Doctor  Larralde,  who 
has  acted  successfully  as  medical  director  of  the  insane  asylum,  is 
the  president  of  the  Medical  School. 

Causes  for  divorce  in  Venezuela. — According  to  statistics 
printed  in  the  Gaceta  Ojicial  of  January  21,  1928,  a  total  of  279 
divorces  has  been  granted  in  Venezuela  since  1922,  the  number  by 
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years  together  with  the  grounds  on  which  the  divorce  was  granted 
being  as  follows: 


Year 

Infidel¬ 

ity 

.Aban¬ 

donment 

Cruelty 

Infidel¬ 
ity  and 
aban-  | 
donment 

Aban¬ 

donment 

and 

cruelty 

Infidel¬ 

ity, 

aban¬ 

donment 

and 

cruelty 

Infidel¬ 
ity  and 
cruelty 

Total 

1922 . 

.  11 

29 

4 

12  i 

4 

1 

1 

62 

1923 . 

. 1  2 

37 

7 

4 

4 

. 1 

54 

1924 . 

.  3 

17 

3 

23 

1925 . 

.  5 

31 

5 

13 

7 

1 

1 

63 

1926 . 

.  7 

44 

4 

9 

6 

2 

77 

TotiU . 

.  28 

i 

15S 

i 

20 

41 

20 

8 

4 

279 

Other  legal  causes  of  divorce  in  Venezuela  are  the  following:  The 
proposal  of  the  husband  to  prostitute  his  wife;  the  attempt  of  hus¬ 
band  or  wife  to  corrupt  or  prostitute  their  sons  or  daughters,  or 
connivance  in  their  corruption  or  prostitution;  and  a  prison  sentence. 


Honor  to  American  aviators. — At  a  luncheon  given  last  March 
by  Sehor  Carlos  Davila,  Ambassador  of  Chile  in  Washington,  in 
honor  of  the  American  aviators  who  made  the  Pan  American  Good 
Will  Flight  in  1920  and  1927,  the  ^Vmbassador  announced  that  the 
Government  of  Chile  had  conferred  on  those  aviators  the  Order  of 
Merit,  granted  solely  to  foreigners  and  previously  held  by  only  eight 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Chilean  music. — A  series  of  afternoon  musicales  held  in  the  Fine 
Arts  Hall  in  Santiago,  the  program  for  each  of  which  was  composed 
exclusively  of  Chilean  music,  met  with  great  success. 


HAITI 


President  Borno  decorated. — His  Excellency  President  Borno 
has  been  decorated  by  the  Venezuelan  Government  with  the  Grand 
Collar  of  the  Order  of  the  Liberator. 
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HONDURAS 

Mexican  “diseuse.” — Early  this  year  Eugenia  Torres,  a  famous 
Mexican  diseuse,  who  has  delighted  audiences  in  many  American 
countries,  gave  several  recitals  in  Honduran  cities  which  met  with 
warm  applause. 

MEXICO 

Mexican  art  exhibition. — Our  colleague  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
American  Society  of  the  United  States  states  that  the  attractive 
exhibition  of  Mexican  art,  including  paintings,  drawings,  and  sculp¬ 
ture,  held  in  New  York  last  February,  was  sent  to  Baltimore  for  a 
brief  display.  From  April  1  to  April  30  the  exhibit  was  shown  in 
Detroit  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts  of  that 
city.  Beginning  May  5  it  will  be  shown  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Art  Association. 

NICARAGUA 

New  magazine. — The  first  copies  of  a  new  magazine  named 
Actualidad  have  been  published  in  the  city  of  Leon.  The  contents 
of  these  issues,  which  present  an  attractive  appearance,  is  interesting 
and  of  high  quality. 

PERU 

Chapel  for  Pizarro’s  tomb. — On  January  18,  1928,  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  founding  of  Lima  in  1535,  a  beautiful  chapel  in  the 
cathedral  of  that  city  was  dedicated  as  the  tomb  of  Don  Francisco 
Pizarro,  discoverer  and  conqueror  of  Peru,  who  laid  the  first  stone 
and  carried  on  his  shoulder  the  first  timber  of  that  cathedral.  Above 
the  sarcophagus  which  contains  the  remains  of  the  Grand  Captain 
General  is  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  City  of  the  Kings,  as  Lima  was 
called,  presented  to  the  “Very  Noble,  the  Very  Noted  and  the  Very 
Loyal  City  of  the  Kings  of  Peru”  by  Charles  V,  King  of  Spain. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  FEBRUARY  16,  1928 


Subject 

Date 

.Author 

ABGEN’TINA 

Condition  of  Buenos  Aires  banks,  including  branches  in  Argen-  | 

1928 

Feb.  6 

Tracy  Lay,  consul  general  at 

tina,  at  close  of  business  Dec.  31,  1927.  1 

Buenos  .Aires 

BRAZIL  1 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Bahia,  quarter  ended 

Jan.  2 

Howard  Donovan,  consul  at 

Dec.  31,  1927. 

Preliminary  review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Manaos  dis- 

Jan.  14 

Bahia. 

George  E.  Seltzer,  vice  consul 

trict  for  year  1927. 

Preliminary  annual  report  for  1927,  combined  with  review  of 

Jan.  17 

at  Man&os. 

C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  at  Sao 

commerce  and  industries  of  Sao  Paulo  district,  for  quarter 
ended  Dec.  31,  1927. 

Report  on  economic  conditions  in  Porto  Alegre  district  for 

Jan.  18 

Paulo. 

C.  R.  Nasmith,  consul  at  Porto 

Deci'iiiber,  1927. 

Review  of  the  Pernambuco  consular  district,  quarter  ended 

Jan.  23 

.Alegre. 

Nathaniel  P.  Davis,  consul  at 

Dec.  31,  1927. 

Report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  the  Santos  district. 

Jan  25 

Pernambuco. 

Fred  D.  Fisher,  consul  at 

quarter  ended  Dec.  31,  1927. 

Works  and  financial  condition  of  Santos  municipality  during 

Jan.  27 

Santos. 

Do. 

the  year  1927. 

Increased  amortization  of  the  internal  debt  of  the  State  of  Bahia. 

Jan.  28 

Do. 

Declared  exports  at  Bahia  during  January,  1928 _ 

Jan.  31 

Do. 

John  R.  Minter,  consul  at 
Pars. 

Howard  Donovan. 

Finances  of  the  city  of  .kracajd,  Sergipe . 

Feb.  2 

Tobacco  exports  from  Bahia  during  January,  1928 . . 

Feb.  9 

Do. 

Do. 

CHILE 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Antofagasta  district. 

Jan.  2 

George  D  llopiHT,  consul  at 

quarter  ended  Dec.  31,  1927. 

.\nnual  declared  exfiort  returns  from  Punta  .Arenas  for  1927... 

Jan.  5 

.Antofagasta. 

John  T.  Gtirvin,  vice  consul  at 

Comments  on  deelared  exports  from  Cunce|)ci6n  district. 

Jan.  18 

Punta  .Aremis. 

Camden  L.  McLain,  vice  con- 

calenilar  year  1927. 

Diflanal  exports  to  the  Unite<l  States,  quarter  ended  Dec.  31, 

Jan.  23  1 

1  sul  at  Concejicion. 

1  Carl  F.  Deichman,  consul 

1927. 

general  at  A’alparaiso. 

COLOURIA 

Review  of  the  Cartagena  consular  district,  quarter  ended 

Jan.  27 

Edward  B.  Rand,  vice  consul 

Dec.  31,  1927. 

.Annual  report  of  the  Santa  Marta  district  for  the  yiar  1927 _ 

Feb.  8 

at  Cartagena. 

Lawrence  F.  Cotie,  eonsul  at 

Exports  from  Buenaventura  during  January,  1928 . 

Feb.  15 

Santa  Marta. 

Charles  Forman,  consul  at 

COSTA  RICA 

1  iluenaventura. 

January,  1928,  report  on  commerce  and  industries... . . 

Feb.  15 

'  Roderick  W.  Cnckles,  vice 

consul  at  San  lost. 

CUBA 

Review  of  commerce  and  economic  conditions  of  Matanzas 

Jan.  7 

'  Warren  Stewart,  vice  con- 

district,  quarter  ended  Dec.  31,  1927. 

!  sul  at  Matanzas. 

Commerce  and  industries  of  consular  district,  calendar  year 

Feb.  1 

Lawrence  P.  Briggs,  consul  at 

1927. 

('uban  foreign  trade  for  the  years  1926  and  1927 . 

i  Feb.  10 

Nuevitas. 

L.  J.  Keen,  consul  general  at 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  January,  1928 . 

Hahana. 

Do. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBUC 

Trade  financing  and  exchange  in  the  Kepublic.. . 

j  Feb.  16 

1  Jan.  25 

James  J.  Murphy,  jr.,  consul  at 

Exports  of  cacao  from  the  Dominican  Republic,  calendar  year 

Feb.  21 

Santo  Domingo. 

Do. 

1927. 

ECUADOR 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Ecuador,  for  January, 

1  Feb.  10 

Harold  D.  Clum,  consul  gen 

1928. 

eral  at  Guayaciuil. 
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Reports  received  to  February  lo,  1928 — Continued 


Siil.j  It 


GUATEMALA 

January  review  of  commerce  and  industries. 
Report  on  the  coffee  industry . . 


I  1928 

.1  Feb.  8  H.  Eric  Trammell,  vice  consul 
at  Ouatemala  City. 

Feb.  15  Do. 


HONDURAS 

I’rotluction  and  exportation  of  molasses,  from  Dec.  1,  1926  to 
Nov.  30,  1927. 


Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  December,  1927 . 

.\nnual  review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Puerto  Cortes 
district  for  1927. 

MEXICO 


1927 

Dec.  U 

1928 

Jan.  1 
Jan.  21 


(leo.  P.  Shaw,  consul  at  Tegu¬ 
cigalpa. 

Do. 

Ray  Fox,  consul  at  Puerto 
Cortes. 


City  of  Matamoras  has  inaugurated  a  water  system  and  a 
liaving  program. 

Foreign  capital  developing  Durango . 

Proposed  extension  of  the  Mexicali  &  Qulf  of  California  Railway.! 

NICAR.XGUA  I 

Periodical  report  on  coffee . I 

The  proposed  banana  export  tax . i 

.Annual  reirart  of  commerce  and  industries  of  the  Blueflelds 
district,  1927. 

PANAMA 


Feb.  8 
Feb.  10 
Feb.  20 

Feb.  7 
Feb.  10 
Feb.  17 


.Lnnual  report  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  for  1927 . i  Jan.  30 

January  report  on  commerce  and  industries . |  Feb.  13 

PARAGUAY 

Cattle  improvement  in  Paraguay . |  Jan.  25 

Jan.  30 
Feb.  1 


Foreign  commerce  of  Paraguay  for  the  year  1927 . 

.\ssets  and  liabilities  of  State  and  private  banks,  Dec.  30,  1927. 

PERU 

Review  of  Peruvian  commerce  and  industries  for  January,  1928.  Feb.  3 

SALVADOR 


H.  II.  Leonard,  vice  consul  at 
Matamoras. 

David  J.  D.  Myers,  consul  at 
Durango. 

Frank  Bohr,  consul  at  Mexi¬ 
cali. 


Christian  T.  Steger,  consul  at 
Corinto. 

A.  J.  McConnico,  consul  at 
Blueflelds. 

Do. 


II.  D.  Myers,  vice  consul  at 
Panama  City. 

Do. 


Harvey  S.  Oerry,  vice  consul 
in  charge  at  Asuncion. 

Do. 

Do. 


Ueorge  Makinson,  consul  in 
charge.  Callao-Lima. 


January  report  on  commerce  and  industries . •  Feb.  3  Le  Roy  F.  Beers,  vice  consul 

at  San  Salvador. 

The  message  of  the  President,  at  oitening  of  Legislative  .\ssem-  Feb.  21  Legation, 
bly  for  1928. 

URUGUAY 


Commerce  and  industries  for  quarter  ended  Dec.  31,  1927,  an<l 
first  section  of  the  annual  reiwrt  for  the  year  1927. 
International  bridge  over  the  Yaguaron  River  between  I'ru- 
guay  and  Brazil. 

Im|>rnvement  of  Uruguayan  telegraph  system . . 

Uruguayan  meat  ami  the  Italian  market . . 


Jan.  1 

Jan.  6 

Jan.  10 
Feb.  8 


C.  Carrigan,  consul  general  in 
charge,  .Montevideo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


VENEZUELA 


Statement  of  the  Banco  de  Maracaibo  for  Dec.  31,  1927 . | 

Tropical  fruits— industry  awaiting  exploitation  in  Venezuela..! 

The  market  in  western  Venezuela  for  sporting  goods . I 

Annual  reimrt  on  commerce  and  industries  of  Maracaibo  con-  ' 
sular  district  for  1927. 


Jan.  30 
Feb.  4 
Feb.  24 
Feb.  27 


Alexander  K.  Sloan,  consul  at 
.Maracaibo. 

Ben  C.  .Matthews,  vice  consul 
at  La  (luaira. 

Jay  Walker,  vice  consul  at 
.Maracaibo. 

.\lexander  K.  Sloan. 


